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SUS? READY : 


RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES, 


And their Effect on the Production and Distribution of Wealth and the Well- 
bet. Ng of Soctety. 


By DAVID A. WELLS, 


President American Social Science Association. 
12mo, 493-xii. pages, cloth, - - - - Price, $2.00. 


The economic changes that have occurred during the last quarter of a century bave unquestiona- 
bly been more important and varied than during any former period of the world's history. The 
problems which our advancing civilization is forcing upon the attention of society are ac cordingly 
ot the utmost urgency andimportance, To trace out and exhibit in something like regular order the 
causes and extent of the industrial and social changes and accompanying disturbances which have 
especially characterized the last fifteen or twenty years, and to carefully balanee what seems to 
have been good and what seems to have been evil, have been the main purpose of the author. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisuers, 


‘e and Ea Bond Street, ‘New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s “A book to which no enthu- 


siasm can be misapplied.’’— 7ra- 
SATURDAY BOOKS. tite 


METZEROTT, SHOEMAKER. 


A novel written in an unpretentious style, witn a mas 
terly blending of pathos and humor. with an extra 
ordinary galaxy of interesting characters, with a 
rapid movement and dramatic climaxes, A notable 
work of fiction. Igmo, $1.50. 





Essays in the Constitutional 
History 


OF THE UNITED STATES, in the Forma- 
tive Period, 1775-1789, By Graduates and 
Former Members of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Franklin Jameson, 
Ph, D., late Associate in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Pro‘tessor of History in Brown 
University, 8vo, $2.25. 


Standish of Standish. 


An Historical Novel of the Plymouth Colo- 
ny and its famous Captain, by Jane G. Aus- 
tin, author of ‘A Nameless Nobleman,’ 
‘The Desmond Hundred,’ ete. $1.25. 


A Summer in a Canon. 7,000 


A delightful California Story for Girls and 
Boys. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of 


‘* Takes high rank among recent fiction.’’—Fortland 
Transcript. 


‘*The characters are drawn with a master hand.’’— 
Albany Press. 


“Will rank with the best novels which have been 
written with a high purpose.’’—Bosfon Home Journal. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
Words 


A guide to correct pronunciation. 





often Mispronounced. 


By W. 


* The Birds’ Christmas Carol’ and * The Story H. P. Phyfe, author of * How Should I Pro- 

r Patsy.’ oe 2 
of Patsy.’ Illustrated. $1.50. nounce?* *The School Pronouncer,' ete. 
The Hermitage, and Later; ‘sm - - - . 23. 


e » ~ 

Poems. 
By Edward Kowland Sill. 16mo, tastefully 
bound in parchment paper cover, or cluth, 
$1.00, 


‘* A work of great value, whieh ought to be tn the 
hands of every pupil inschool and college. and, fadeed, 
of every man and woman.’’— The Chicago Times 

*A glanc- at alt age or two of Mr. Phyfe’s book will 
have a beneficiai effect upon the pronunciation of any 
=. = not & special student of words,"’—New 

4 aeruse . 


The Continuous Creation. G. P. PUTNAM'S SON 
An Application of the Evolutionary Philoso- 


phy to the Christian Religion. By Rev. 
Myron Adams of Rochester, N. Y. Crown THE 


8vo, $1.50, ‘ . ; 
a Washington Book Chronicle 


contains literary and nistorical articles, gives lists of 
new Government publications and bargains tn stan- 
dard, Choice. and rare books. Send for a sample copy. 


W.,H LOWDERMILE & 00. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., —— 0 ene 
BOSTON. “ih lorence and the Medici” = 


. oe Lucy G. Crozisrk. Forsale by RANDOLPH & 
wz East Seventeenth Street, New Yor’ _ CO., 38 West 23d St., City. Price 25 cents, 





AND 20 West TWENTY-THIRD Srrexr, New voum. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 





PRICE 10 CENTS 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23a St, N. } 
PUBLISH THIS WEFA 
The Letters of Horace W eapetes. 


A selection of some of the most notew , 
of the epistles of a man who was perbaps ¢ 
, 


most brilliant letter-writer of his tin 


whose correspondence gives & tios teres 





ing picture of social and political | 


land duriug the latter part 


century, Edited with an I 
Notes by Charlies D. Yonge. I 
press edition > vols, Svo, w 


and facsimiles, §6 
Money. By James Platt, 
* Business,’ *Morality.’ * Life, } ‘ 
and *‘ Progress." 75 cts 
A Hand-Book of Precious Stones. 
By M. D. Rothsehiid 


pages and illustrated, $1 
*The object of this little book is to convey 
the merchant, the workman, and the amat 
a condensed and aecurate ’ " 
concerning the various properties ©f 4 is 
stones."°— Extract from Author's P . 
KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS 
American War Ballads. Compr's 
ing the noteworthy ballad poetry 4 
during the Revolution, the War of 181 i, 
the Mexican War, and the Civil W 
latter division includes the produ: ns 
poets on both sides of Mason and son's 
line. Very fully illustrated vols... ¢ 
The Public Regulation of Rail- 
ways. By W. D. Dabney, formerly Chair- 
man Committee on Railroads and Internal 
Navigation in the Leyisiatu f Virg ’ 
Being No, of the ** Questions of the D 
Series 12mo, $1 
*.* Putnams’ New Autumn Catalogue Ww 


forwarded free to any address. 
GS Special attention is dir 


Putnams’ Catalogue of Old and Rare ™ nd 


Hand Books. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, and LATIN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every day and business con 
versation, by Dr. R. 8. RosentTHa.’s celebrated MEIS 
TERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms 85.00 for books of each 
langu , with privilege of answers to questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy. Part I, 25 cents. 
Liberal terms to + apenas Latin, Part IL., just pub 
wee rice ™) cen 

RSCHAFT Pr BLISHING CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


S ‘TENOGRAPH Yand rs VPE WRITING 
JUDGE BUILDING 
110 Fifth Avenue. New York 
Literary work a specialty 
CECILE BROWN JEANNETTE PROWN 


HEODORE MUNDORFF, OPTT- 
cian, Care of thesight. Brazilian pebbles, eye 
glasses, opera-glasses, field glasses, eto 

1167 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada ; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ‘* Publisher of the NaTion.”’ 

When a change of address ig desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





Scale of 
Agate 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
lines, 


[No deviation, ] tient 


Onany page not specified 15 cents per line|— 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20cents. |_ 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with 
choice of page, $27. it 

A page (3 columns) $60 each insertion; with 
choice of position, $80. 


— 








Twenty per cent. advance for top of columnor|_ 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|— 
der of size, the largest at the top. 15 


Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or) __ 

other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
fonts. and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
dered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on orders amounting to $100 within a 
year, 10 per cent.; $250, 1244 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; 
$750, 20 per cent.; $1,000 25 per cent.; $2,500, 3314 per 
cent. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATIONis sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
paste of advertisers, 








* aGeaiine of THE NATION may be procured i in 
Paris of Brentano Bros., 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Brentano Bros., 430 Strand, and George 
Street, 30 Cornhill, E. é. 


London agent oa advertisements, R, J. Bush, 
92 Fleet St., E. C 


¢ 








Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 & 124 W. Franklin St. 
ry; DGEWOR TH BOARDING AND DAY 


~~ School for Young Ladies will reopen Septem- 
ber 12. Mrs, H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 





MassacHvusEtTts, Be’ 
HE BELMONT" SCHOOL. — PRE- 


porncers | boarding-school for boys. For informa- 
tion add F, HarpinG, A.M., (Harv.), Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire. 
RESTALBON FARM.—Home School for 
six boys. For circulars 3 apply to Ep. T. T. FISHER. — 





OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
EpM UND H. [. BENNETT, LL.D. 


, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YA UNC Ch V-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 

stitute of Technology is a speciaity. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley equare, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and { for t business. _ Special stu ents received. 





"MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. ocd 
Miss HELOISE E. HERSEY’S 


School. Fall term opens October 3. A few pu- 
pils re received in the family, Circulars o on ‘application. 


MassacHu USETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 





MassaCHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for — or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for ay a school, college, or business, 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
ERICK B. KNAPP, 8.B. (M.I.T.) 


MassacHusetts, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME. SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-third year begins Oct. 1889. 
Mrs. Keese Principal; A. M. FREEMAN, A.B,,H’d ong 











MASSACHUSETTS, Quin 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Boarding- 
house entirely reorganized ; a few Sood rooms still 
vacant. For all peste apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Pn.D. 





Micnigan, Orchard Lake. 


ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A Select Boarding Schoo! for Boys. Thirteenth 
year. Location, thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfuiness. The courses of 
study are so arranged as to fit for active business pur- 
suits, and to give athorough preparation for college. 
Special attention paid to practical drill in English 
work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and to Cornell Univer- 
sity without examination, For Catalogues address 
CoL. J. — Rogers, Supt. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmout 
GENTLEMAN (GRAD UATE OF 
Harvard), who is educating his own boys in the 
country, would like one or two boys, about 15 years of 
age, to educate with them. Boys who are preparing to 
enter Harvard preferred. 
References in C rig ord Profs. F. G. Peabody, 
wm. E. Byerly, C. C. Everett, Mr. Edgar H. Nichols of 
Nic hols & Browne, Boy 8’ School. 


New York Ciry, 22 East 64th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls, Oct. 2. Collegiate, 7. Rinderee Pri- 
mary dep’ts. Separate Classes for boys indergarten. 


~~ New York, Syracuse. 
RS. ALFRED ‘WILKINSON’ S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889. 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8S, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth igginson, Hon. Andrew D. ). White. 


NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 


YAVENSCROFT DIOCESAN 
School por boys)—Board and Tuition $300 per 
For full particulars apply to 

ONALD MACDONALD, B.A., (Oxford), 
_Head Master. _ 








year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, “Bryn | Mawr 
RYN MAWRC ‘OLLEGE, TEN MILES 
from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding Sehool 
for young adies reopens ‘ Sept. 30, 
Students prep for College. 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine st. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
_— School | for ¥ roung aw will reopen we . 26. 





1889. 
Ample grounds for 





; FRANCE, “Normandy. 1) isteu 
ASTEUR GALL IENNE EF WILL RE- 
ceive en famille one or two students of colloquial 
French. Terms, $55.00 per month, inclusive of pension 
and special tuition, Pleasant gardensaad surroundings. 





Jamaica, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz Mts. 
HE REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
(Cnmnandee). prepares for Business and Universt- 
ties. In the Cambridge University Local Exams., 1884, 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and 10th in Latin, of 
all England. F For terms apply as above. 


Teachers, etc. 
A LITERARY LADY OF SOME NOTE 


would like afew more pupils in German, for the 
Address G. B., 





afternoon, either singly or in classes. 
the Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


- vard, 6 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


OLMES HINKLE Y, A.M.,11 EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 

the fall examinations, and make tut oring engagements 
for the winter. 

QDARENTS GOING ABROAD, OR 

Guardians, may find a pleasant home for two 

little girls, with care for their health aod welfare, and 

instruction in the English branches, drawing, and 

painting. Music and languages extra. the highest 

references given and required, For terms and particu- 
lars address 

iki .” office of Nation. 


School A eucles. 


WHE ROSTON, NEW YORK, AND 
Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. Evr- 

RETT O, Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clinton 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


yg MERHORN’S TEA CHER 5S’ 


& Agency. Oldest and best known in U. 
Established 1855. 3 East 1ith Street, 


J ORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


‘‘ The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 














With or without Dentson‘s Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, ani News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 


Definition. 
Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY; 
PHILADELPHIA. 











PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO, 
Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St., 148 5th Ave., near 20th St., 
__ Washington, $17 Market Space. 





“The Most Palatable of Table W aters,. 


ONEITA 


Medicinally unequaled by any other known water for 
Rheumatism, Gout, Liver, Kidney Troubles, and Dys- 
pepsia, and drunk with meals it aids Digestion and 
gives tone to the Stomach. 

Send for circulars with analysis. 


ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 


UTICA, N. Y. 
J. M. SELL & OO. 31 Broadway. New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
Seer Tek. 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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Nov. 7, 1889] 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutial 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 23d, 1889. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 


the Company, submit the following Statement 


of tts affairs on the 31st of December, 1888: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1888, to 31st December, 1888....... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

FORBES, WSs ccccvccsctccccccccesss ESRI SR 


Total Marine Premiums............6.+++ $5,253,404 39 


Premiums marked off from list January, 
1888, to 3ist December, 1888.... . $3,867,269 52 
Losses paid during the same 
period . ave wueen 
Returns of ‘Premiums and 


$1,998,897 36 


$687,287 98 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at...... 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills ‘Receivable. . - 1,374,912 12 
Cash in re 252,812 02 


$7,501,315 00 
2,469,000 0¢ 





AMOUNE... ccccccccsccccccercccscccccces Git, 107,086 Th 

Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
Fetruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issueof 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
willeease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. ts declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending December 31, 1888, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

sy order of the Board, 
J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Anson W. Hard, 
Isaac Bell, 


J. D. Jones, George Bliss, 
W.H.H. Moore, C. A. Hand, 
A. A. Raven, J. D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Ira Bursley, 
Wm. Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, James A. Hewlett, 
Benj. H. Field, Chas. H. Marshall, George H. Macy, 
Edm’d W. Corlies, Jas. G. De Forest, Lawrence Turnure 
Robt. B. Minturn, Chas. D. Leverich, Waldron P. Brown 
Wm. Degroot, N. Denton Smith, George L. Nichols, 
Wm. H, Webb, Edw. Floyd Jones, Gustav Amsinck, 
Horace Gray, John L. Riker, Win. G. Boulton, 
Wm. E. Dodge, R. H. Hoadley. 

a D. JONES, President. 

. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
9 A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


The Principies of Puncehee in | 


Deliberative Bodies. by Grorct 


GLOVER CROCKER, President Massachusetts 


Senate in 1883. 16mo, cloth, . 13 cts. 

‘ There fs a pressing demand for a new hand-book 
on parliamentary usage covering the lates: decisions 
and rules in such bodies, and President Crocker of the 
Massachusetts State Senate has furnished what was 
wanted inthis. it is clearly and coucisely written, 
aud it rules embody the best usages « 1 points, 
The book is of convenient size, and ¢ mechanical 
work on it of rare excellence. Reyister, Wheeling, 
Ww. Va. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 axD 20 West TWENTY -THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 


“DOSTAL DICTIONARY. —A HA; VD. 
book of laws and regulations of the Post OMe 
Department, postage rates, etc.. ete, compl ising 150 
titles in alphabetical order, ic de d inde x. 
Sold by al) booksellers, or mailed o 2 re of price, 
15 cents, by THE fVENING Post, New Y 





C4 TALOGUE NO. 2, NE 


ARLY 


ready, will contain a great deal out of the com 
mon, in a variety of lnes 
S. CLarK, Bookseller 


Rox office now open. A 
34 Park Row, New York City. 








The Nation. 


Wigmore's Australian Bal- 
lot System. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth 


binding, $1.50 net. 


The First Edition was published early fm 1889; but 
there has been so widespread an interest in the sub 
ject, and so much actual or projected legislation on 
the lines of the Australian System that a new edition is 
already demanded. 

In the Second Edition has been inc *rporated adidl- 
tional ma'ter as follows: The Legislation and At 
tempts at Legislation of the Year 18s” on this Subject; 
Judictal Decisions Interpreting the System in Coun 
tries where it nas been already Adopted; Estimates of 
the Speed and Expense of Voting; Suggestions as to 
Ballot Leagues; Summary of Party Votes on Ballot 
Reform, @ c. 

The work as thus enlarged includes the Secret Ballot 
Laws adopted or proposed in the different States of 
America and in Foreign Countries, with Notes explain 
ing their accord or differences. 

the Introduction gives a history of the origin and 
growth of the method of secret balloting which has 
come to be generally known as The Australian System. 

Altogether, as an exhaustive discussion of a subject 
of vital importance . this book fs essential to every 
public or private library and to every citizen interest 
ed either in good government or in practical politics. 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 18, BY 


The Boston Book Co., Boston. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
of 
PERMANENT VALUE. 
Iligh-class Etchings, tasteful- 
ly framed, costing from $5 up- 
Illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue 


ward. 
Zo cents tn stamps. Frederick 
Keppel & Co., Parts, 
East 16th St. (Union 
New York. 


; 
QAHE 20 


Square), 


Per S'ockholders’ usual five 
ae semi-annual dividend pak 
Cent, aduitional five per cent 
surplus from half-yearly o t earnings, being 
An Average Net Annual Earning of 
TWENTY PER CENT. 
Business largely ‘ncreased 
flelds, from which most excellent resul s are derived, 
as evidenced by th? above Splendid show ie. Cur 
securities are well and favorably Known throughout 
the Fast. Millions invested without loss to investors 
our 
“7rpenT > 7", ~ 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
AND 
GOLD DEBENTURES 
afford most satisfactory investments at good rates of 
interest: Loans fully guaranteed, both principal and 
interest, at Third Na ional Bank, N.Y. City, and pay 
ments made without delay or expense to lenders. 
Safe as Government bouds, and yield better tneome. 
Nov ts au exceptioually good time to invest in 
WESTERN MORTGAGES. 
Crops universally good. General outlook en ra: 
ing. Prospect for period of prosperity. general tm 
provemen: and grow tn bright, and character of | 
offering above the average. Loans selected 
best localities, and each security carefully examined. 
Our long experience, thorough kuowledge, and past 
record insures satisfac Sums in any amount re 
ceived and order» promptly fliad. Full inf ation 
recarding Our securities or stock, references and testi 
moulals furnished upon application 


The Western Farm Mortgage Trust C. 


rigaseé 


er cent 
and an 
carried to 


and extended into rich 














LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Authorized Capital, ‘ $? 
71 State Sr., pron. & 
Drexel Build’g, Phiadelpbia, Pa. 
Bran 40 W, mt. Mew York Cis 
Offices, Rialto Butiding, Boston, Mass, 
28 i Lioyd's, E. C., 
L 





“A TALOGUES ISSUED of Books in good 
condition. Books purchased. 
BE. W. Jomnsos, 1336 Broadway. 


matled on receipt of 
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The Story ¢ of the Nations. 


A series of graphic historical narratives, pr 


senting the stories of the principal nations of the 
ancient and modern world; eighteen volumes 
ready; large I2mo, with maps and many illus- 
trations, Each $1.50, 

Among the authors represented in the series 
are RAWLINSON, 


FREEMAN, LANE Poote, Ma- 


HAFFY, RAGoZUIN, BRADLEY, Jews 
BOYESEN, CARURCH, GILMAN, Hoswer, THoroup 


RoGeERs, Kays DAvips, ete., ete 


The subjects thus far considered includ 
Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Greeee, BR . Pha 
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The Week. 

Avr this writing the results of the elections in 
Ohio and Iowa are not accurately known, 
but the probabilities seem to be that the De- 
mocrats have carried both these States, as 
they have New York, New Jersey, and Vir- 
ginia. Massachusetts has, with the aid of 
the Boston liquor-dealers, to whom the De- 
mocratic candidate had made himself very 
obnoxious, been saved by the Republicans, 
but by a very small majority. The draw- 
backs on the Democratic triumph in New 
York and New Jersey are that in each case 
an objectionable candidate—Hill in New 
York and Abbett in New Jersey—profits by 
it. But, apart from this, the situation is a most 
gratifying one. The prostitution of the Fede 
ral patronage to impose a corrupt demagogue 
on the State of Virginia, with the view of 
winning the negro vote over to protection, 
has been signally rebuked, and in a most 
mortifying way for President Harrison. In 
Ohio one of the most conspicuous of the 
Grand Army beggars and blatherskites, Fo- 
raker, has probably been consigned to well- 
merited obscurity. Jowa has undoubted- 
iy uttered a strong protest against the Har- 
risonian doctrine that the dearness of the ne- 
cessaries of life is a good thing for the poor 
man. The complete success of the Austra- 
lian ballot in Massachusetts, too, is a great 
cain for all the reforms now before the coun- 
try, and especially for tariff reform, because 
it means the emancipation of the working- 
men from the 
opens up the prospect of 
question in 1892. 


coercion of employers, and 


a fair field on this 


Mr. Cabot Lodge has taken the stump 
in Massachusetts demanding ‘‘a Federal elec- 
tion law for every district.” Leading Re- 
publican newspapers, both East and West, 
like the Boston Journal in Massachusetts and 
the Milwaukee Sentinel in Wisconsin, have 
declared against this scheme as being unjust 
and unstatesmanlike, and Republican Con- 
gressmen like Mr. Butterworth of Cincin 
nati oppose it on the sensible ground that 
‘*the South will have to work out 
salvation.” Yet aman who has enjoyed op- 
portunities for liberal culture and thorough 
study of our institutions, goes about pretend- 
ing to believe that the way to cure the trouble 
at the South is by ‘‘the strong arm of the 
Government.” It will be remembered that 
in the last Congress he delivered a speech in 
the House in which he showed himself so un- 
true to the traditions of Massachusetts as to 
say that he was willing to have Federal 
troops at every poll. The fewer such 
‘scholars in politics” the country has, the 
better the prospect for the future of our in- 
stitutions, 


its own 





There are few things more risky than to 


The Nation. 


consulting some volume of political statistics. 
The 


sion of 


Binghamton 
‘* The Race Problem, 
dent of Florida as telling how the negroes of 


, ase. . 7 Sines 
Repu (ican, In a dciscus- 


" quotes a resi 


that State are cheated out of their votes, and 
how ‘only ballots voted by white men are 
recorded in the and returns.” The 
editor’s remedy is to ‘* enforce the second sec 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution in the next 
of Congressional 
of 
deprive 
for 
House of Representatives 
toral College. 


count 


apportionme nt 
The 


Says, 


representatives, 
this section,” 
the South of 
its disfranchised citizens 
and the 
The first section of the Four 
teenth Amendment, which makes the negroes 
citizens, has been nullified by the South, by 
denying the negroes the rights of citizenship 


enforcement he 


‘will represen 
tation in the 


Elee 


and refusing them ‘the equal protection of 
the law.” But the South cannot nullify the 
second section of theamendment if the North 
chooses to enforce itin making Congressional 


apportionments.”” If, instead of relying upon 


his Florida informant, the editor or his 
‘‘voungster” had turned to his 7rirene 
Almanac, he would have discovered that, 
so far from no Republican ballots being 
counted in Florida, the two Republi 


can candidates for Congress last fall were 
credited than 26,534 
Moreove r, if he had pushed h 


36} : hal 
with no less bal 
lots. s in- 


quiries a little further, he would have found 
that the 


Congressional 


total vote in the First and Second 


Districts respectively was 
29.541 and 37,249, whereas there was not a 
the 


vote came 


single Congressional district of twelve 


in Massachusetts where the total 
anywhere near 37,249, and = only five 
541. Indeed, 


in the twelve Congressional 


where it did not fall short of 29 

the average vote 

districts of Massachusetts was only 98 455: 
i oO 


be cut 


so that if representation is going t 
down because the number of ballots cast is 
small, it is Massachusetts and not Florida 


that will suffer. 


A fresh attempt has just been made to in- 
scheme for Federal 
aid to education in the South through 
dress by the Rev. Dr. J. L. M. Curry of 
Richmond, Va. agent of the Pea 


body Education Fund, advising the passage 


fuse some life into the 


an ad 


? 
crenerai 


of the “Bill to Promote Mendicancy 
His address has been sent to the press 
throughout the South, but the leading news- 


are not aff 
The Charleston News and Courier 
statement of the rea 


é 
all true friends of 


papers ected by its specious argu 


meuts. 


makes a very powerfu 


sons why education in the 


South should oppose this demoralizing 
: ‘ + t< +a} =t3 > 
scheme. It is a makeshift, a temporary 


“4 It 


some benefit during the 


expedient,’ says the Charleston paper. 


would probably be of 
it would be in operation, 


few years in 


\ 
but at the end of that period it would leave 
the States and the schools in a worse condition 
than they are at present, or ever have been 





talk about the elections in a State without 


schools Was €8- 


since the system of 








tablished. At the end of eight years, the 
period to be covered by the Blair teill, thre 
States would find it impossible to get 
along without Government crutches, and 
we should have the mendicant | vy of 
education fastened upon t ‘ f 
eighty years or for ever Moreover 
News and € ‘ savs, the South does t 
need outside aid. ‘‘ In spite of our poverty 
the South has made progress with its public 
schools, and is less dependent to day 
outside aid for their support than at any 
previous period since the wat A more « 
rious spectacle cannot easily | ma ed 
than is now presented, by the effort of 


ficious Northern men to persuade the S 


ern people, rejoicing in their growing pros 
_ . , he ‘ wr ) - 
perity, that they ought to turn be irs 


ask outsiders to educate their childr 


Four months ago, Postmaster General Wa 


namaker, the man of business in Pres 
Harrison's Cabinet, fixed the rate for Govern 
ment telegraphing at one mill per word, a rat 
lower than iii cost of thre sta v it 
bookkeeping for the SceTVict s { 2% 
Western Union Company, if it had bec 
der compulsion to accept the rate, Ww a 
have saved money by not « ‘ $ 
at all, Mr. Wanamaker has row review 
and revised himself, and advaz ithe rate 
to seven mills, but the probability is that 1 
will not get the service done at that rate 
He proposes, however, to leave the matter 
open to arbitration, although the Ww makes 
no provision for arbitr cus } 
requires him to fix tl at It iss 
that we never had anv Littic \ Sk 
intil we ca te ive i . ss oon 
for Postmaster Genet It is strange 
the lawyers w have ’ 
heretofore never four j t Neccssa;ry t 
advance their own rate TOO per ce four 
months, and then offer to advaz cain if 
a board of rbitration should vote that way. 
We think it would be best to fal] back on a 
court of inquiry is Mr. Wanamaker 
himselfsuggested last June. Let the Seere 
tarv of War detail such a court, and author 
ize them to take testimony and return their 
finding to the Judge-Advocate-General. 


Mr. Depew’s recent speech ratifies the 
scheme presente d by Mr. Curtis in his State 
Department publication. It is subsidy, sub 


¢ f 


, out < the Federal 
treasury, for ocean steamers. The size and 


payments Mr. Cur 


vention, and bounty 


duration of the taxes and 
tis explained, en October 1, 1885, in the re 
port by Thacher and himself to President 


Cleveland. Here it is: 

‘* The extent of the subsidy we have indicated 
should be such as will procure as low rates of 
freight and passage as can be given by the ves- 
sels of our competitors, ahd this assurance must 
be of such a character as to time as to give 
capita! confidence in its permanence until the 
conditions of trade lift the new lines above the 
danger of disastrous competition from ships 
aided by foreign Powers.” 


In the Pan-American Congress each Gov- 


3860 





ernment has one vote. Our own delegates 
have been selected to vote for the new taxes, 
Of course each of the other Governments 
will vote for a mandate to tax us for the 
benefit of those Governments, and in order 
that their producers and buyers may have 
cheap or dead-head rates of transportation 
to and from our ports. 





Gov. Ames, Mr. McParlin, and other 
leading iron-manufacturers in New England 
will be delighted to learn that the Thomas 
Iron Company of Pennsylvania is now ship- 
ping pig-iron to England, or will be very 
So the Philadelphia Press tells us in 
these words: 

“There is a good deal of significance in the 
contract the Thomas Iron Company have made 
for the delivery of 1,000 tons of pig-iron in Liv- 
erpool, Owiug to the beneficial etfects of pro- 
tection, very little pig-Iron has been imported 
into the United States of late vears, while the 
price has been steadily declining. Now we 
have reached a point where we can export pig- 
iron to England.” 


soon. 


The gratification of Gov. Ames and Mr. Me- 
Parlin will arise from the fact that, since 
protection is no longer needed for pig-iron, 
they will have a new and irresistible argu- 
ment to lay before the Committee of Ways 
and Means in the new Congress when they 
present their petition for a reduction of the 
duty to $2 perton. If Mr. Swank tells them 
that they cannot import any iron even 
with the duty reduced, they can reply that 
in that case he and his Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion will not be harmed. We shall not enter 
into any argument with the Press about the 
beneficial effects of protection in the past 
in bringing about a result so gratifying. 
We have our opinion on that point, but we 
cherish it in secret. All that we ask is, that 
the duty which is no longer needed to ‘‘ pro- 
tect home labor” shall be no longer main 
tained. 


Jefferson Davis writes an article for Bel- 
ford’s Magazine on ‘* A Constitutional Tariff.” 
The article is extremely dull in composition, 
possessing little of the intellectual vigor that 
once distinguished the author, but then 
Mr. Davis is now past eighty-one years of 
age. Ilis views of the constitutionality of 
a protective tariff are not likely to engage so 
much attention as the fact that he is taking 
some interest in the affairs of the United 
States, It is true that he concluded 
his book on the ‘ Rise and Fall of the Con- 
federate Government,’ nearly ten years ago, 
with an expression of hope that his literary 
labors might strengthen the bonds of the 
Union and help to make it perpetual; but 
the prevailing impression at the North has 
been that he was stil! sulking in his tent, 
and would so continue to the end of his 
days, however long they might be protract- 
ed. This appears not to be his frame of 
mind. He takes an interest in Federal legis- 
lation and taxation, and thinks that protec- 
tive tariffs are contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution. A good many people have 
thought so before ; but it is doubtful whether 
one vote will ever be gained either way by the 
most ingenious and powerful arguments that 
can be made on the one side or on the other. 
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It should be borne in mind that, at the time 
when the Constitution was adopted, pro- 
tection was the universal practice. It pre- 
vailed in England and in Europe generally. 
It had prevailed in the colonies before the 
Revolution, so far as the mother country 
would permit its enforcement. If we inter- 
pret the Constitution in the light of contem- 
poraneous events, we must conclude that 
the framers of the instrument did not have 
the subject in their minds at all, or that, if it 
entered into their thoughts, they had no 
intention of interfering with what was 
then the customary practice of nations. It is 
certain that the first tariff bill passed after 
the adoption of the Constitution was pro- 
tective in some slight degree, and avowedly 
so. This bill was introduced by Mr. Madi- 
son, and although, as framed by him, it had 
no protective features—these being engrafted 
upon it by the representatives of special in 
terests in the course of its progress through 
the House—he found no constitutional diffi- 
culty in voting for it. Indeed, that point 
was not once raised in the whole debate. 


The truth is, that commercial freedom, like 
personal freedom, is a reform whose date is 
subsequent to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. All analogies starting from the grand 
ideas which led to our separation from 
Great Britain and our birth as a nation, 
point to freedom of trade as well as to 
freedom of labor as the vivifying principle 
of the Constitution; but Mr. Davis is 
‘s good a witness as we could have that 
slavery was not incompatible with the Con- 
stitution, and that freedom of labor had to 
be fought for. So, too, must freedom of 
trade be fought for. Protection can never 
be engineered out of the national life by 
lawyers or law arguments any more than 
slavery could be. It can be voted out when 
the public enlightenment is sufficiently ad- 
vanced. It can be got rid of in no other 
way. 





The clearly expressed letter from Mr. 
Perry Beimont to the Evening Post on the 
consular notarial scandal, when added to 
facts already known, leaves no reasonable 
doubt that the permission given to Consul- 
General Badeau by the State Department in 
1869 to call in British notaries to aid in 
enforcing our customs law was shrewdly 
obtained by the Consul-General. Mr. Man- 
ning and Mr. Belmont urged in 1886 that the 
notarial oaths and fees be cut away, root and 
branch, but the State Department, holding 
on to the oaths, cut the notarial fees down 
from 10s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. Thus the affair 
stood for three years, when suddenly, in 
the expiring hours of the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration, a rerater appears in the State 
Department, probably in its Consular 
Bureau, and increases the maximum fee for 
the British notary to 2s. 6d. In whose inte- 
rest was that? How strange it is that, in 
our later days, no rerater makes taxes less ! 
Now the question recurs in respect to 
the terms of the ‘‘great divide” of 
fees between American consular officers 
and British notarial officers, For that, the 





taxpayers will probably be compelled to 
await the assembling of Congress and in- 
quiry of the President by one house or the 
other. It is to be regretted that Mr. Waller 
of Connecticut, who was Cleveland’s Consul- 
General at London, has not thought it worth 
while to take all Democrats and taxation- 
reformers into his confidence, and then turn 
a calcium light on the international scandal. 





To the North American Review for No- 
vember Mr. Edison contributes an article on 
the ‘‘ Dangers of E’ectric Lighting,” which 
ought to engage the attention of the public 
authorities of this city and State and of 
every other city and State. Mr. Edison gives 
it as his conviction that electric wires operat 
ing the alternating current will be more 
dangerous to life under ground than above 
ground, aud that it would be as rational to 
bury a mass of nitro-glyceriae in the heart 
of the city in order to reduce its dan 
gers as to bury wires charged with this 
agency. ‘‘ There is,” he says, ‘‘no known 
insulation which will confine these high- 
tension currents for more than a limited 
period; and when they are placed beneath 
the ground, with the present system of 
conduits, the result will be a series of 
earth-contacts, the fusion of wires, and 
the formation of powerful electric arcs, 
which will extend to other metallic con- 
ductors in the same conduit, and a whole 
mass of wires made to receive this dangerous 
current ard convey it into houses, offices, 
stores, etc. Itis thus evident that the dan- 
gers of such circuits are not confined to the 
wires which convey the high-tension cur- 
rents, but other wires conducting harmless 
currents are liable to be rendered as dead- 
ly in effect as the former. It is evi- 
dent, also, that a single wire carrying 
a current at high pressure would be a 
constant menace to the safety of all other 
wires in the same conduit. Even though 
these dangerous wires be placed in separate 
tubes in the same conduit with other tubes, 
the risk is not diminished.” The reason why 
the insulation wears out is, that the vibra- 
tions of the current cause corresponding vi- 
brations in the insulating material, and gra- 
dually impair its elasticity. When this re- 
sult takes place, an avenue for the ingress 
of moisture is formed, and an outlet to any 
other electrical conductor in the neighbor- 
hood. As long as the insulating material is 
new and of good quality, the alternating 
current may be operated safely, but the safe- 
ty will be only temporary. 





Important news comes from San Salvador— 
the agreement of the Central American Diet, 
now in session, upon a plan of union for the 
five republics. The plan was laid before the 
Diet by a delegate from Guatemala, Sefor 
Francisco Lainfiesta, and was approved as a 
whole; detailed reports on its various parts 
being yet to be made by committees appoint- 
ed for the purpose. In brief, the plan calls 
for a unification of Central America in the 
eyes of the outside world, by the choice of a 
common Executive who, with the approval 
of a Council, shall direct all the foreign af- 
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fairs of the separate countries as if they 
were one, while the States are left in com 
plete control of all matters of internal gov- 
ernment. The Executive is to be chosen for 
a single year, and is to come from each of 
the republics in turn, the order of choice be- 
ing fixed by lot. With him is to be asso- 
ciated a council of five members, one from 
each country. He is to have the appoint- 
ment of all diplomatic and consular officers, 
‘by and with the advice and consent ” of 
the Council, will have power to negotiate 
treaties and receive foreign ambassadors, all in 
the name of ‘* The Republic of Central Ame- 
The separate States retain all their ex- 
isting attributes of sovereignty and independ- 
Yet they 
ach other free, as 
between their respective 
ports; are to have, as far as possible, a com 


rica.” 


ence as respects domestic affairs. 
are to make trade with 
navigation 


also 


mon postal system, and are at once to pass 
laws not only allowing, but urging, public 
agitation for the final merging of the distinct 
governments in a single federal union. It 
rests With the legislatures of the five repub- 
lics, of course, to say Whether they will adopt 
recommendation of the Diet. If they 
do, the plan is to go into effect the 15th of 
next September, when the first Executive 
and Council will be chosen. The plan pro- 
vides thatif a majority of the five approve it, 
it shall be put into force for the States so ap- 
proving, under the name of ‘‘ The Greater 
Republic of Central America.” 


the 


No provision for a federal legislature is 
made as yet. The Diet is to continue to 
meet year by year, though with a reduced 
representation, its functions remaining, as 
they are now, only advisory. It is believed, 
however, that these first steps towards union, 
which are certainly not short ones, will so 
hasten on public sentiment in its favor that 
the republics will be ready to go the whole 
way within ten years. The plan according- 
ly calls for a Constituent Assembly to meet 
in 1900, or sooner if public demand makes it 
expedient, for the purpose of drafting a 
‘omplete federal constitution and putting 
into operation a national government. Mean- 
while the Executive is to appoint a judicial 
commission, whose duty it shall be to con- 
solidate and codify the existing laws of the 
separate States, so that all shall be ready 
when the moment for final union comes. 
The historical student will not need to be 
reminded of the analogies between the 
measures thus outlined and the steps which 
led up to our own Confederation and, 
finally, to the present form of our Govern- 
ment. The Central American plan is as yet 
too immature and too far from adoption to 
Warrant apy very positive comments; but it 
is fair to presume that it will get into run 
ning order with far greater smoothness than 
did our own, and will find its greatest dan 
gers later on, precisely from the lack, on the 
part of the people of Central America, of 
that sturdy practice of local self-govern- 
ment which made our Union difficult to at- 
tain, but, once attained, wonderfully guard 
ed (slavery apart) against centralization and 
‘espotism, 


it will 





The Nation. 


The present visit of the German Emperor 
to the Mediterranean is in certain ways the 
He is 
that 


his visit has no political significance, but it is 


most important of his peregrinations. 


said to have given assurances to Russia 


impossible to prevent its having significance 
In the first place, the Greeks are raised to the 
seventu heaven of delight by the marriage of 
the heir to their throne with the Emperor's 
sister, and by having Athens made the scene 
of such a royal gathering as the wedding 
has brought about. It flatters their national 
pride, and fills their heads with bigger hopes 
than ever about the future of the kingdom 
and will make them 
ever in their pretensions whenever the time 


more implacable than 


comes for another rearrangement of ‘Turkish 
territory. The 
however, the most important, and may almost 


visit to Constantinople is, 
be called a great historical event, for Wilhelm 
is the tirst Christian sovereign who has set 
foot in the city since the fall of the Greek 
Empire in 14538 


be persuade IL that the objeci of the visit is 


Russia will probably never 


not to secure the Turkish Army, which is all 
that is left of the Ottoman Empire, for the 
Triple Alliance, unless Bismarck makes out 
successfully that it is all along of the rest 


lessness of youth 


Next to the little brush with the Sultan of 
Morocco, the topic of greatest public interest 
in Spain, in the days before the meeting of 
the Cortes, was the severe measures adopted 
by the Minister of Justice to suppress gam 
bling throughout the country. Sehor Canale 
a circular-letter to all magistrates 
the 
common 


jas sent 
having jurisdiction in matter, calling 
their attention to the 
those sections of the Penal Code which pro 
hibit gambling, and 


violation of 
rigorously enjoining 
them to see that the crime was suppressed 
The result was a great state of activity on 
the part of courts and officers throughout 
all the provinces in breaking up notorious 
gambling-resorts. 
Madrid. 


justices themselves, in their robes of office, 


Finally the bolt fel 


In a concerted movement, 


the police 
appeared with the police in the prominent 
gambling-rooms of the capital 


on a given 


night, and had arrests made right and left, 
while gambling implements were seized and 
destroyed. They did not spare the richest 
and most aristocratic clubs where gambling 
was openly carried on. Even into the Grand 
Casino did a magistrate force his way with 
wT} 


I 

pon t 
} 

senators, generais, ct 


the officers at his back, and burst u 
astonished gaze of 
puties, the President of the Supreme 


a marshal of the army, nobles, 





journalists, bankers, several ecclesiastics— 


all of whom were not gambling, 


to be sure, 


but all of whom felt outraged at the invasion. 


The bold) magistrate himself quailed ia 
the presence of the big game he had tlushed, 


and contented himself with arresting a few 


employees. The legal penalty for the of- 


fence is only a fine, so that the men were 


soon This new virtue of the 


at liberty 
Government is not expected to last very long; 


certainly wear a grotesque sppear- 


ance as long as Government lotteries are 


sllowed to go on 
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$61 
Although the late election in France turn 
ed ] 


Jules Ferry thought to improve h 


almost wholly on other questions, M 


is chances 
of a return tothe Chamber by posing as an 
ndvocate of protection He addressed a let 
ter to the electors of his di 
said ‘France is the first 
give to agriculture 


& Wise protecti The reforms in which 


on 


ISS4 took the in 


the Ministry I directed in 


itiative have saved the cultivation of wheat 


in France without increasing the price of 
bread. They ought to be completed by 
levving a duty on foreign corn, which is es 
pecialiv needed by the farmers of the Vos 
ves, though it has not vet sueceeded in pass 
ing the Chamber The assertion that the 
tax on Wheat had not incrensed the price of 
bread is scarcely borne out by the facts—as 





by the figures of the Increasing importation 
of bread from Belgium, for example How 
ever bis farmer constituents mav have re 
garded this, they decided not to send Ferry 
back to the Chamber, though in fairness tt 
should be said that it was not his ectior 
ism that beat him. France a irs to be 
fully bent on taking the protec clicine 
for her maladies, : with the expira f 
her existing «commercial treaties, mast of 
which she has already given: ce that she 
will terminate, will probably give the world 
another lesson in the art of get ric 
through taxation 
The Hungari in Parliament tx TAN Its Ses 
sions October 12, after an electoral cam 
paign in which the Opposit had mast 
fiercely and personally attacked Minister 
Tisza The last Parliament closed amid 
scenes of great disorder, and the preset! {one 
will probably witness a repetit of the dis 
turbances, as the Opposition presented no 
less than four violently worded interpella 
tions the very first dav Phe most impor 
tant ques on pending is t! il ia ¢ ans in 
administering the laws, Tisza and a majority 
yf the Parliament stan r for a more cen 
tralized government, while the Radical party 
are Vehement In ¢ nptoning their present 
| rights of local control of local affairs. Fi 
nancially the past vear has been a prospe 
rous one for Hungary, and Tisza can 


i disaster to that scheme. 


point to a lessened public debt and lower 


taxes. Count Taafe, meanwhile, 1s not find 
ing all clear sailing in imperial matters 
Prince Lichtenstein, the leader of the Right 
has just resigned his membe rship of the 
Reichsrath He savs, in his letter to the 
President of that body, that his ‘* presence 
there would be useless, as things are now.” 


This is taken to mean that he has given up 
in despair his long-cherished plan of or 
ganizing the public schools on a religious 
that the the 
ng Czechs in the recent elections mean 
Taafe is thought to 


have encouraged the Czech movement, so as 


foreseeing successes of 


to add another to the feeble and warring 


political parties, by playing off one against 
might he 


The Right are supposed to be re- 


another of which he rule as 
pleased. 
his, and Lichtenstein’s 
resignation is a strong exhibition of their 


displeasure 


senting this plan of 
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TRADE WITHOUT SUBSIDIES. 


Many of the facts included in the Curtis ar- 
gument for subsidies as a means of promot- 
ing trade with South America must have 
been put in on the principle that everything 
tells even if it tells against you. A table of 
our exports to Central and South America 
is given, for example, from which it appears 
that there has been a great gain in the past 
two years—a gain of nearly $9,000,000, or 
15 percent. This is an awful state of things. 
Under a Democratic Administration, when 
our poor steamship-owners were flouted by 
Mr. Vilas, and subsidies did not dare to lift 
their heads, there was a gain in our exports 
to South America, in two years, greater than 
had taken place in the previous eighteen 
years of Republican supremacy—and good 
fat subsidies in many of those years, too. 
If only asubsidy had been put through in 
1886, or evenif Mr. Vilas had distributed 
that $400,000 in 1885, then we should have 
had an argument for subsidies which no 
man could withstand—exports leaping ahead 
$9,000,000 in two years under their benign 
influence. As things are now, according to 
this Department of State publication, it 
would be just like those stupid Minnesota 
and Kansas Republicans to say to the aftlict- 
ed subsidy-seekers: ‘‘ If it is really an in- 
creased trade you want, and if you have 
done so well without a subsidy in the last 
two years, try it for two more.” 

We may be asked how we reconcile this 
increase in exports with the fact that no 
changes were made in our tariff meanwhile. 
We have maintained, and do maintain, that 
our tariff is the main obstacle to a growing 
trade with South America—and there is no- 
thing in the increased exports cited to contra- 
dict that. A part of the increase has un- 
doubtedly come from the efforts of our mer- 
chants to find a market for their surplus 
wares, As Mr. Seth Low remarked in 
a speech before the Chamber of Commerce, 
the wealth and brains of this country, ever 
since the completion of the Pacific Railroad, 
have been absorbed in supplying our home 
market, to which practically a new province 
of a million inhabitants was being added 
every year. Here was the largest trade, with 
the greatest profits and the least risk. Beside 
it, foreign trade, with its slow and difficult 
methods and smaller returns, was not to be 
thought of. The consequence was that our 
merchants forgot how to do foreign trade, 
and when the time came for them to turn to 
it again, under the pressure of the glutted 
home market, they were awkward at the 
business to a degree. Their increased suc- 
cess latterly is in part due to increasing skill; 
they deign to consult native tastes; they give 
more attention to shipping and packing; they 
establish branch houses—in short, display an 
intelligent desire to have a South American 
trade. But the increase is very much more 
due to the utilization of those natural ad- 
vantages which our tariff has not succeeded 
in entirely destroying; and how this is, the 
subsidy pamphlet very kindly, if uncon- 
sciously, points out. 

The account of our trade with Venezuela 
which it gives seems expressly designed to 





prove that subsidies are altogether superflu- 
ous in building up foreign commerce. We 
are told of a trade steadily increasing, con- 
ducted mainly by a line of steamers, the 
‘‘Red D,” “paying expenses even against 
the subsidized Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, and the heavily subsi- 
dized French, Spanish, and Dutch lines.” 
We have now nearly half of Venezuela’s entire 
foreign commerce, and might easily supply 
in addition, so we are assured, the $2,225,000 
of cotton goods which England now exports 
to that country, were it not for the pig-head- 
edness of our manufacturers. It is incident- 
ally stated that we admit free of duty every- 
thing that Venezuela exports, but this, of 
course, has no bearing on the argument. 
Our trade with Colombia is also declared to 
be in avery satisfactory condition, always 
excepting cotton exports, and here again it 
is only the enterprise of our manufacturers 
that is said to be at fault. In an adjoining 
paragraph the remark is innocently made, 
‘* There is not an article that we import from 
Colombia taxed in our custom-houses”; but 
this is said wholly by the way, and, as it 
were, with the far-away look of one recall- 
ing with difficulty an unimportant fact. 

The whole showing is evidently felt by 
the proprietors of the ‘‘ Red D” line to be 
rather a damper on their plea for a subsidy, 
and they visibly falter in making it, their 
remarks appearing positively cold beside the 
rhetoric of the perfervid Lachlan. They 
make it perfectly clear that the Government's 
pay for carrying the mails is at a good rate, 
and that all that is needed is mail to carry 
in order to yield a handsome return. In 
1884 the line received from the Government 
$1,046, while in 1887 ‘‘the amount of busi- 
ness had increased so that the money received 
was $4547, and in 1888 the amount was 
$6,034.” In view of the fact that this pay is 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty times, by 
weight, the charges of the company on ordi- 
nary freight, it seems a trifle cool for one of 
the proprietors of the line to write, as he does 
(p. 229) : ‘‘ We would not do the same amount 
of work for a private concern for anything 
like the miserable pittance paid us for carry- 
ing the United States mails.” The words of 
Postmaster-General Vilas, in 1885, in his com- 
munication to the enraged ship-owners whose 
prey he had taken from their very mouths, 
are golden words, and express the exact 
truth about this whole question: ‘‘If the 
amount of mail be considerable, so that the 
value of its carriage to business interests shall 
be great, this compensation will be munifi- 
cent. It will only yield small results if small 
service he rendered.” 


REMARKABLE ADMISSIONS 
PREACHER. 


One of the most remarkable contributions 
yet made to the discussion of the relations 
between religion and science appears in the 
last number of the Korum from the pen of 
Archdeacon Farrar. We doubt if any one 
occupying his position in the religious world 
has made such admissions as he makes _ here 
on behalf of his profession, touching the 
limitations of clerical preaching. He calls 


BY A 





his article ‘‘ Modern Claims in the Pulpit,” 
and, if we are not greatly mistaken, he will, 
when it reaches England, have to listen 
to some pretty severe strictures from his 
brethren on the way in which he has taken 
upon himself to cut down the authority of 
the pulpit in nearly all the graver concerns 
of life. He would by no means discard 
preaching. He says it is an ordinance, al 
most a distinctive ordinance, of Christianity. 
Preaching is part, and an important part, of 
the work of the Church, and must always 
remain so. It has done wonders in 
the past : witness Origen, Ambrose, Chrysos- 
tom, Basil, Gregory, Augustine, in the 
ancient world; witness Leo, Gregory, Sa- 
vonarola, Thomas Aquinas, Luther, Fénelon, 
Bossuet, Wesley, and Whitefield in the 
modern world. They all ‘‘ woke a greedy 
age to nobler deeds.” And then in addition 
to these there have always been innumerable 
humble and obscure preachers, whose fame 
has never gone beyond their own parishes, 
but ‘‘ whose words have had an inestimable 
value for countless multitudes of simple and 
faithful souls.” But times change, and the 
preaching must change with them. 

In the first place, the Archdeacon warns 
ministers that they must no longer consider 
themselves as teachers of the ignorant. The 
pew nowadays often rivals or surpasses the 
pulpit in knowledge. Everybody reads, and 
many in every congregation know as much 
as the preacher of what is to be said on both 
sides of most topics of the day. ‘‘ There- 
fore,” says he, ‘‘ nothing is more offensive in 
the modern preacher, especially when he is 
young and raw and ignorant, than the as 
sumption of any right to lay down the law 
on disputed topics.”” When he leaves the 
ground covered by gencral agreement, and 
plunges into questions on which all Chris 
tians may lawfully differ, and mis 
takes the current of popular ignorance or 
fashionable opinion for truths which he may 
try to enforce by the vulgar methods of ec- 
clesiastical controversy, ‘‘ he renders himself 
ridiculous and base.” ‘‘ Let us look back 
through the ages and observe for our warn- 
ing how enormous is the aggregate of sermon 
instruction which has been devoted to the 
service of exploded errors, blasphemous fa- 
bles, and dangerous deceits.”. The English 
Church has erred, all churches have erred, 
councils have erred, therefore ‘‘ the preacher 
becomes absolutely intolerable, he alienates 
every instructed mind and every cultivated 
temperament among his hearers, when he 
teaches what they know to be error with all 
the airs of sacerdotal pretension and usurped 
infallibility.” 

From two great departments of knowledge 
the Archdeacon inexorably warns away the 
preacher--science and Biblical criticism. 
With regard to science, he puts the Church 
on her knees and makes her cry ‘‘Peccavi!” in 
terms which we are sure many of his 
brethren will find humiliating. ‘‘Noone who 
is acquainted with the history of science, 
and has sufficient honesty to accept facts, 
can possibly deny that scarcely a single 
truth of capital importance in science 
has ever been enunciated without having to 
struggle for life against the fury ef theologi- 
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ca! dogmatists. In every instance the dog- 
matists have been ignominiously defeated. 
The world moves, as Galileo said it did, in 
spite of the Inquisition. A great Puritan 
divine thought that he had checked the pro- 
cress of astronomical inquiry when he 
said that he preferred to believe the 
Holy Ghost rather than Newton, yet 
Newton was absolutely right and the 
Puritan divine was hopelessly wrong.” 
Geology, paleontology have, he says, had to 
tight for their lives against the pulpit, and 
he has heard from preachers, ‘‘sometimes 
from men who could barely scrape through 
the matriculation examination of a tenth-rate 
college, the most furious denunciations of 
Darwinism and evolution, to which Darwin 
opposed the silence of a magnanimity too 
noble even for the indulgence of private 
disdain.”” When, as is too often the case, 
‘‘a preacher poses as Sir Oracle against 
some scientific theory, while he is as con- 
spicuously ignorant of science as he is of 
most other subjects, he presents a spectacle 
which is ridiculous alike to gods and men.” 
As to Biblical criticism, he warns preachers 
that the advance of hermeneutical science 
makes a great deal of their deductions from 
Bible texts absurd, and sometimes even ‘‘ ap- 
palling,” to a large body of their hearers and 
readers. The laymen know, and they expect 
the minister to know, what the researches 
of modern schvlars have done to put 
the most familiar passages of Scripture 
in new lights and to discredit old mean- 
ings. He reprehends in strong terms the 
importance attached to the elaborate de- 
tails of the old ceremonial law as described 
in the Old Testament, and declares that 
modern criticism has made it at least doubt- 
ful whether much of this ritual was Mosaic 
at all, and sums up by saying: ‘‘The Old Tes- 
tament can no longer be quoted and appeal- 
ed to in the critical, unhistoric, and indis- 
criminate way to which we have been so 
long accustomed.” He even goes so far as 
to affirm that 
‘the fact that a man is a clergyman gives him 
no right whatever to pronounce an opinion on 
such questions as the dates of various Psalms, 
or the authenticity of Daniel, or the time at 
which this or that ee wrote, or whether 
the whole books of Isaiah and Zechariah were 
written by single authors, or the Mosaic origin 
of the Book of Deuteronomy, or the genuine- 
ness of the Second Epistle of St. Peter, 
or of the last twelve verses of St. Mark. If he 
has well-matured opinions on these subjects, 
based upon thorough inquiry and not upon 
the supposed sacredness of a_ tradition 
which in hundreds of instances has been 
proved to be not only fallible but even 
absurd, by all means let him say bis say. 
But even then he is bound to do so with mo- 
desty, and with the frank admission that many 
who know ten times more of the subject than 
himself have come to conclusions different from 
hisown, The tone adopted by some preachers 
—who would fain usurp the title of ortho- 
dox—upon these points of dispute, is thorough- 
ly reprehensible. They assume that the re- 
sults of the newer criticism are the conse- 
quence of something which they call ‘ un- 
belief’; and they stigmatize them, not as 
the result of intellectual mistake, but as 
the fruit of moral perversity. The unbelief 
and the moral perversity rest rather with 
themselves, when they substitute idle denunci- 
ation for serious argument, and think that 
anathemas will serve for refutations. He is an 
unbeliever, he is morally perverse, who refuses 
to recognize the truths revealed to us by the 
widening light of knowledge, and who turns 
the Bible into a sort of fetish or teraph, 
whose utterances—picked out here and there 





to support his own views, and interpreted ex- 
clusively in the one sense which he chooses to 
put upon them—he substitutes for the witness 
of the Spirit and the voice of God. A preacher 
is not bound to adopt the conclusions of 
modern critics, whether German or English ; 
but what he is bound to do is to abstain from 
denouncing them until he has fully and fairly 
studied the grounds on which they rest, to ab 
stain from confounding questions of criticism 
with questions of religion, and above all to ab- 
stain from the uncharitable folly of casting 
insinuations upon the good faith ef those who 
hold them, and who can advance strong argu 
ments from history and philology in favor of 
their views.” 

The whole article will well repay the pe 
rusal of everybody who occupies himself 
with the signs of the times either in Church 
or State; but we cannot say it throws much 
light on the question how the pulpit is best 
to maintain its influence and authority. 
It seems at first sight to make the preacher's 
task easier, by narrowing the sphere within 
which he can speak with unimpeachable 
claims on attention. But a little reflection 
will show that the smaller we make the range 
of his topics, the loftier must be his eloquence 
and the greater the spirituality and sim 
plicity of his character. For ten men who 
could shine in the old schoo! of what Arch 
deacon Farrar might call monopoly, there 
can hardly be one who could hold his own 
in the new school of free competition ‘‘with 
history, romance, the newspaper, and the 
political harangue, all in one.” There will 
always be great preachers, but they must 
hereafter bear a smaller and smaller propor 
tion to the mass. . 


A NEW ENGLISH WEEKLY, 
A section of the English Liberals, among 
whom Mr. James Bryce is prominent, pro- 
pose to start in January a new English 
weekly to take the place, at least among men 
of their way of thinking, of the Spectator, the 
character of which, in their estimation, has 
been greatly, and indeed, as a Liberal journal, 
fatally, changed by its attitude on the Irish 
question, The new paper is to be edited by Mr 
Wemyss Reid, an English journalist of great 
experience and capacity, and well known to 
the American public now as the author of 
the memoir of William E. Forster, one of 
the most delightful of recent contribu. 
tions to English biography. He will 
have a large staff of contributors from 
among the ablest men in every field of 
thought on the Liberal side, and they have 
among them a great part of such talent in 
England as is available for the purposes of 
journalism. This paper will be one of the 
few ever started without meaning to supply 
‘a long-felt want.” The want of such a 
paper has not been long felt’ The Spectator, 
and Saturday Reriew, and Economist have 
for thirty years given the British public such 
a feast of hebdomadal literature, politics, 
and finance as no other country could boast. 
The Saturday Reriew, for fully twenty 
years after it started, apart from its literary 
criticism, which was long of the very high- 
est order, rendered by its satire a very great 
service to political journalism in destroying 
or greatly impairing popular respect for the 
inflated, Jupiter-Tonans, and yet thoroughly 





mechanical type of political ‘‘leader” estab 


lished by the 7imes, and which was 


slavishly imitated by the journals subseq 

ly started. The Reriew made, by its ridix 

all newspaper writing more simple, natural 
and direct, by exposing the hollowness of 
the old system of writing a column 
quarter of platitudes about every topic of 
the day. It practically destroved or creatly 
weakened, in the case of all journals but the 


Times, the queer old newspaper superstition 


that the editor must ‘‘comment” on ev 
thing of note that happens, whether lh : 
anything to say about it or 

The Qj tater, on the other hand, has bee 
ever since it came into the hands of its pr 
sent owners, preféminentivy the organ of 
** sweetness and light It has always 
intensely Liberal, but always extremely fait 


to men of all parties, with a creat hom 


the tricks of *‘ journalism “—the evas 
perversion, the insolent retort, the drow 

of the answer to one charge in the spray of 
a new one—with which newspaper 1 : 
have so much melancholy fam t lt 
always maintained, too, and maintains to this 
day, the old reverence for sermons wl 
the rest of the world bas for fiftw vears 
been steadily losing, and sits down even now 
to analyze ‘‘an eloquent discours with a 
gusto which the new generation of re rs 
finds it dificult to understand In } 


tics, until the Irish question cam 
dered the inestimable service { LOOK al 
both men and measures with great impartia 


itv of vetting at the point of view of its antag 


nists and doing them justic This remark 
able intellectual integrity it has in a great 
measure lost since the Home-Rule quest 

arose. It not only followed Lord Hart 
ington and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain into 
the Liberal-Unionist secession, but it adopt 
ed, and still produces with wearisome px 


sistence, that view of Home Rule which ci 
prives all its advocates both of ordinary 


tical sagacity and of ordinary moralitv. The 


notion that Mr. Gladstone's conversion to 
Home Rule has net only converted that half 
of the British people which supports him 
into reckless level rs, eager to dismember the 


Empire, but has converted men like Lord 
Spencer, Lord Hersche Lord Hampden, 
Lord Granville, Lord Rosebery, Sir George 
Trevelyan, John Morley, James Bryce, Ed 
ward Freeman, Frederic Harrison, and a 
host of others of the same genus, into a col 
lection of crazy sympathizers with Irish mut 
der and robbery, who hardly ever open their 
mouths ¢ xcept to utter foolishness—this no 
tion, preac hed week after wee k, becomes very 
wearisome and very destructive of the preach 
er’s highest powers. It has ended by alienating 
a very large body of the Spectator’s old ad 
mirers, without regard to their political 
sympathies, particularly when they are called 
on to believe that the almost miraculous loss 
of common sense and common decency by 
the Gladstonians has been accompanied by 
the sudden bestowal of an extraordinary sup 
ply of heavenly wisdom on their Tory an 
tagonists. 

The new paper will be undoubtedly Glad 
stonian in its attitude towards the Irish ques 
tion, but the leading contributors will be 
men who will not allow either the Irish ques 
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tion or any other to throw them off their in- 
tellectual balance. They are men trained 
‘‘to think clear and see straight,” and the 
new journal will undoubtedly be a welcome 
aid to those who, during the next ten or 
twenty eventful years, shall seek to observe 
intelligently the extraordinarily interesting 
phenomena of English politics, 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION 
AT THE NEW GALLERY. 
Lonpon, October, 1889. 


Ir is disappointing to find that the second 
Exhibition of Arts and Crafts has rather the 
appearance of a large shop than of an exhibi- 
tion of objects of artistic merit. The falling 
off in the quality of the exhibits from last 
year is very marked, but it will be easily under- 
stood that, after last year’s show, the commit- 
tee had a much more restricted store to draw 
from, and that the desire to be unprejudiced, 
and to give a fair chance to any skilled form 
of manual labor applied to the decoration of 
objects in constant use, would admit much that 
seems commonplace and trivial. Mr. Crane, 
the President of the Society, says in his preface 
to the catalogue: ‘‘ Wecando no more than 
make an exhibition of contemporary work rep- 
resentative of current ideas and skill.” 

The general impression of the Exhibition 
leaves us with the conviction that, for the most 
part, ideasin England connected with art runin 
a very narrow groove, rather mercantile than 
artistic, and that the skill in execution is often 
much better than the design deserves. The de- 
pressing climate and hard conditions of life 
would lead one to expect this. For decorative 
art there is very little original feeling. Many of 
the exhibits show painstaking imitation of 
Burne-Jones, where figures of angels or cherubs 
are designed, and of William Morris in pat- 
terns with leaves and flowers such as are used 
on wall-papers and stuffs. Unfortunately, 
there is but little of the work of either of 
these two men compared to the show of 
last year. Mr. Morris exhibits a tapestry 
panel executed at his looms of Merton Abbey, 
a figure of Peace, clad in pink, from a design 
of Burne-Jones, against a background of dark- 
green fig-tree and fruit-bearing apple designed 
by J. H. Dearle. Two cherubs hold the in- 
scription above on a whitescroll, while, in each 
corner below, a naked babe plays among the 
leaves and flowers. The color throughout is 
very harmonious and rich. On the other side 
of the screen of Morris & Co, a piece of Arras 
in process of execution is daily worked on by a 
young boy, in order to initiate those who de- 
sire to understand the mysteries of tapestry. 
Some very bright small hand-made rugs in silk 
are especially attractive among the handsome 
stamped velvets, brocatels, and more homely 
damasks and cotton cloths shown by the firm. 

A very original piece of work, full of move- 
ment and spirit, is a frieze of figures in high re- 
lief made entirely of colored rags on a back- 
ground of old-gold plush, by Miss Anstruther 
Thomson. Thesubject is ‘tA Fileof Moors Led 
by a Fanatic.” ‘he Moors are on horseback in 
white burnooses; the fanatic runs before them 
nearly naked. Some small boys on foot keep 
pace beside the horses, who are very spirited in 
action. It occurs to one that Miss Thomson 
might have spared herself much trouble by 
choosing some more fitting vehicle for such 
high relief than rags, such as gesso duro, and 
that as a frieze it would collect dust to an 
inconvenient degree. The figures are about 


twelve inches in height. 
The Guild and School of Handicraft has some 
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very good work, especially in metal. This 
Guild, under the direction of Mr. C. R. Ashbee, 
gives the East End workers having an apti- 
tude for art the means of developing their pow- 
ers and turning them to account. Their pic- 
ture frames on repoussé copper (e. g., No. 204) 
are very handsome, but a still finer one was 
executed by this guild for Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
last picture, ‘‘The May Carol on Magdalen 
Tower.” Another innovation in frames is in 
carved wood, stained crimson and gilt, thus 
producing very rich, glowing color—too power- 
ful, perhaps, to suit many pictures. The pieces 
of furniture, too, exhibited by this guild, are 
original and well designed. No. 213, a music 
cabinet in yellow deal, stained with crimson, 
gilt, and painted, in which each compartment 
is labelled for the music of the great masters, 
is very attractive. A mirror-frame in wood, 
decorated with gesso flowers and fruit, shows 
how effective this kind of work can be, and 
how it could be used in endless ways for de- 
corating furniture. They also send a very 
good fender in repoussé copper and wrought- 
iron, fire screens in wrought iron of delicate 
workmanship, and candlesticks in repoussé 
brass, Less happy in form is a coal-scuttle in 
repoussé and wrought copper, which certainly 
suggests a baptismal font, and would take up 
too much space to be convenient at an ordinary 
fireside. Quite the handsomest object in this 


‘Exhibition is Mr. Spencer Stanhope’s eight-day 


clock case, with painted designs, Time going 
up hill is on the face of the clock with a sum- 
mer effect, and, below, a maiden is sitting clad 
in yellow and olive, just dipping her feet ina 
pond full of water-lilies. Around her is a 
beautiful landscape, with the usual picturesque 
block of buildings which constitute a Floren- 
tine farm. On either side-panel of the clock 
we see a belfry with jangling bells; a girl on 
one side is ringing the hours, on the opposite 
panel a youth. These designs are painted in 
pure bright color, with all the beauty and care- 
ful finish Spencer Stanhope expends on _ his 
easel pictures, and with much better effect, as 
the best quality of his work is purely decora- 
tive, both in color and design. The walnut 
case of the clock is ornamented with delicate 
border patterns of gilt gessc-work. 

Mr. Walter Crane, President of the Arts and 
Crafts, and the prime mover of the Exhibition, 
sends contributions to variousarts. The color- 
ed proofs of his charming designs to ‘ Flora’s 
Feast,’ his Christmas book of last year, are 
in the gallery in different stages of printing, to 
show the process a colored picture-book must go 
through before being presented to the public. 
We also find here twelve page designs in black 
and white, enclosing his little daughter’s 
verses for the twelve months, which illustrates 
very well what Mr. R. T. Blomfield says, in 
his essay on book-illustration in the cata- 
logue, that ‘* the ideal of paginal beauty would 
be reached by leaving both the text and the 
illustrative design to hand, if not to one hand.” 
The effect of these written pages with the de- 
corations and designs so closely allied to the 
beautiful character in which the lines are 
written, is very pleasant to the eye. It is es- 
pecially in book - illustration that Walter 
Crane excels. His compositions in fibrous 
gesso in the west gallery, tinted with lacquer, 
do not strike us as good decorative work, es- 
pecially (No. 90) ‘* The Dance,” (No. 92)‘* Téte- 
a-téte,” in which the figures are sadly tortured 
into would-be grace of pose. 

The case of book-bindings by Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson is interesting, appropriate designs 
for each work being delicately tooled on the 
moroco covers. The backs are hollow, and are 
also covered with the pattern. The illuminated 





address which was presented to Mr. Gladstone 
on the occasion of his golden wedding by the 
members of the National Liberal Club, attracts 
a good deal of attention in its glass case. It is 
very splendidly got up, with paintings from 
the hand of Royal Academicians and other fa- 
vorite artists, but seems a wordy tribute, in suf- 
ficiently ill taste to be rather an article of 
curiosity than of successful design. 

We cannot admire Mr. Henry Holiday’s de- 
signs for stained-glass windows; his figures are 
so weak and out of proportion, his composi 
tions so wanting in spontaneity, that one can- 
not but regret that they should represent Eng- 
lish art in the United States—being intended 
for St. Thomas’s Church, New York, and for 
the Drew Theological Seminary, New Jersey. 
There are very few designs for stained glass 
this year. Mr. Burne-Jones has only one chalk 
drawing, rather roughly executed, for a two- 
light window for Morris & Co. The subject is, 
* Ky the waters of Babylon we sat down and 
wept.” An architectural background frames 
the figures in groups, by the side of a river; 
little babies are pulling the flowers and reeds, 
pathetically unconscious of the sorrow of their 
elders, who are holding musical instruments 
and lamenting their captivity. 

Christopher W. Whall’s work is remarkable 
again this year for a certain feeling and pathos 
in his designs, an individuality of purpose 
which marks him as an artist—he is nota fol- 
lower of any school, <A cartoon in water-color 
and pastel for mural decoration, representing 
the **Te Deum,” is a good example. The 
crown and sceptre are held aloft by two flying 
angels, divided by a tower, beyond which one 
sees a broad, sad landscape. 

There are lustre tiles of De Morgan on view, 
not unlike some exhibited by him last vear- 
good of their kind, but lacking in the quality 
of design. The sons of G. Cantagalli have a 
case of their imitations of old Faenza and 
Savona and Forli ware, with designs copied 
from great masters. The effect of the Faenza 
is so good that it is a pity the Messrs. Cantagalli 
do not employ more skilful draughtsmen when 
they copy ambitious works. There is pottery 
from Messrs. Doulton, also from the Aller Vale 
Co., and Sir Edmund Elton, but it all looks 
very commonplace and mechanical. 

Needlework is very well represented in all 
its branches—lace, embroidery on linen, and 
every kind of embroidery in silks—applied to 
screens, portiéres, bed - covers, book - covers, 
mantel-boards, and every imaginable use. We 
have no space to make mention of any parti- 
cular piece of work. Miss May Morris, whois a 
mistress of this art, has written the article on 
needlework for the catalogue. 

The catalogue, by the way, in its first 
edition, is about as perplexing to turn to as 
human ingenuity can make it. The introduc- 
tory notes or essays by practical workers on 
each are its redeeming point. Mr. William 
Morris treats of ‘‘ Dyeing as an Art,” and 
gives usa history of the primitive dyes used 
from the earliest times. Hewarns us against 
aniline colors, which he considers to have 
nearly destroyed the art of dyeing, although 
their discovery has done good service to cap- 
italists. ‘‘Any one wanting to produce dyed 
textiles with any artistic quality in them, must 
entirely forego the modern and commercial 
methods in favor of those which are at least as 
old as Pliny, who speaks of them as being old 
in his time.” That Mr. Morris is entirely 
right on this point is sufficiently proved by the 
deterioration of all Indian and Japanese 
textile fabrics since these harsh new colors 
were imported by Europeans in the East, They 
seem by their brightness to have met with 
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favor in the eyes of the natives, and to have 
utterly ruined their innate sense of harmony 
of color. 

Mural Painting is treated of by Mr. Madox 
Brown, an historical painter of great eminence, 
who has been for some years employed in deco- 
rating the Town Hal! at Manchester with spirit 
frescoes, the process of Gambier Parry. After 
executing seven works in this manner, he 
recognizes that it is better for such bad climates 
as England and France to paint on canvas, 
which is afterwards cemented on the wall; 
the series in question will be comy leted by this 
system. This, of course, has no kind of con 
nection with the fresco painting of the early 
Italian school, nor would that simplicity and 
purity of color which is so distinctive a quality 
of that work be obtainable by this method. 
Mr. Madox Brown treats of mural painting as 
he practises it, and regrets that thereis not more 
artists here for developing 
He remarks that the old 
masters who were easel painters were always 
greatest in their fresco work. Mr. Madox 
Brown does not seem to take into considera- 
tion that there are at this moment very few 
men in England, we would even say in Europe, 
endowed with strong 


scope given to 
their best powers. 


imaginative faculty. 
The attempt to tell a story is rare indeed in 
our exhibitions. Episodes of daily life and 
clever bits of nature turn 
our galleries into a kind of picture dealer's 
shop; the higher paths are left untrodden, and 
nothing indicates that there is much latent 
talent in this line. 

Mr. Heywood Sumner treats of Sgraftito 
work, and Mr. G. T. Robinson of Stucco and Ges- 
sv. For these arts to be practised with any real 


painting from 


success, the craftsman must be an able draughts- 
man and be gifted also with considerable in- 
vention. The samples of each of these arts in 
this Exhibition show an entire lack of both. 
The remaining articles are of Cast-Iron, by Le- 
thaby, of Lace, by Alan S. Cole, of Book-Lllus- 
tration and Book-Decoration, by R. T. Blom- 
tield, and of Designs and Working Drawings, 
by Lewis F. Day. 

The present Exhibition rather confirms the 
opinion of some of the promoters of Arts and 
Crafts that an annual display does not bring to- 
gether sufticient work of the first quality to be 
desirable. 


QUIVIRA—IL. 
SANTA FE, October 15, 1889. 
THE resettlement of New Mexico in the 
eighteenth century, and the invasions of the 
Comanches, diverted the attention of the Spa- 
niards for a long while from Quivira. In the 
latter half of the century, however, when the 
opening of direct communication with Cali- 
fornia was taken earnestly into consideration, 
the slumbering myth awoke again. The Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of Royal Engineers, Don Ber- 
nardo Mier y Pacheco, having accompanied 
Fray Atanasio Dominguez and Fray Silvestre 
Velez de Escalante on their journey to the San 
Juan Riverin 1776, afterwards thought to find 
the ruins of Quivira in the architectural re- 
mains on the Chaca Cafion and further north, 
on the San Juan and the Mancos. So com- 
pletely had the sober descriptions from the 
time of Coronado been forgotten, that Quivira 
was fancied to have been a large town, and 
situated northwest instead of northeast or 
east of Santa Fé. Two years Jater, however, 
Fray Silvestre Velez de Escalante set the mat- 
ter right in so far that he suggested that the 
Quivira settlements might have been the Paw- 
nee villages. He plainly states that the idea 
of large towns inhabited by Indians of b 
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culture was unfounded. His writings on the 
subject scarcely became known in New Mexic 
where, about the same time, the sayings of an 
old Indian attracted much greater attention, 
and directed the eyes of treasure-seekers to 
wards the east again. 
* Tio Juan Largo” (literally Uncle Join Long 
was an aged Jumano Indian, living on the 
lower Rio Grande at the time when Col. Mie: 
began to ventilate his conjectures concerning 
the location of the Quivira. The Jumances 
the salt 


deposits near Manzano, and the mesa borderin 


formerly roamed in the vicinity of 
these salt-lakes on the south bears the name ot 
the tribe to-day. That Indian, when he hearu 
of Mier’s ideas, at once stated that the officer 
was entirely mistaken ; that the Quiviras lived 
east, not west, of the Rio Grande, and that 
their homes had been on the plains, beyond the 
former abodes of his own people. This was 


perfectly true, since, as I bave stated, the 
tribe had shifted southward into the Indian 
lerritory and Texas. Excursions in the di 
rection indicated were, however, almost im 
possible in the past century, or at least attend 
ed with the greatest risk, for there was nm 
Spanish settlement south of Santa Fe beyond 
San Miguel de Carnué, and even that had t 


be forsaken in 17 


wl, so completely were the 


hostile Comanches and Apaches masters of 


southeastern New Mexico. Still, adventurous 


prospectors, treasure - hunters, sporadically 
penetrated into the region 

At a distance of about forty-five miles east 
from Bélén, on the Rio Grande, they found on 
the hills overlooking the southeastern terminus 
of the ** Mesa de los Jumanos” the remains of 
a considerable Indian pueblo. It was not the 
only one in that vicinity. But this one was 
particularly remarkable from the fact that it 


included the 


Stones and s’abs,. covered with abalistic in 


scriptions, are stated to have been seen near 


t 


the ruins on a certain day; and when the asto 


nished shepherd to whose lot it fell to notice 
them afterwards returned to tl Dot, every 
thing had vanished. Inashort, the Gran Qu:v 


ra has become, for fol&-tales of that sort, the 
* KvfPbseuser’ 


While all this mass of lore was graduallw ac 


umulating, nobody bethought hims f tl 
fact that, as late as the second half of the past 
century, on a large cflicial map of New Meni 
co, there was marked an abandoned It 
pueblo and mission in tl Very i Vv wile 


be Gran Quivira lies, 





ruins of two churches, one of 
which was quite large, built of clumsy but 
very solid stone-work laid in mud-mortar 
(adobe), and connected with a portly ‘con 
vent” of the same material. Every recolle 
tion of the pueblo, of its 


the builders of the churches bad 


inhabitants, and 
Vanisied 
from the minds of the people of New Mexico 
in appearance at least; and ihe eager adven 
turers concluded that this must be the long 
sought Quivira at last. The name of Gran 
Quivira 
ruin, and still clings to it to-day. The ‘* Gran” 
Quivira lies about 140 miles south of Santa f 
on the southeastern apex of the triangle formed 


became thereafter fastened to that 


by the Jumanos Mesa, and on the 


so-cal el 
**médano,” at an altitude of 6,407 feet above 
sea-lev el. 

To this ruin in the course of time became at 
tached a number of fairy and goblin tales. It 
struck the explorers very forcibly that no trace 


of water, no springs 
near the place. 


no strrean 


How could the inhabitants 





have lived How could they have watered 
their stock, irrigated their crops The more 
the ruin was explored the more mysterious it 
appeared. The two churches further increased 
the mystery. Such edifices could not have 
been erected without wealth, so the treasure 
seekers reasoned. There must be on this de 
serted spot en springs, al at the sami 
time, hidden reassures fhe most absurd si 


ries were circulated of millions of gold and sil 


ver buried in the ruins, and they were believed 


in by the people. At this day the traveller 
will be gravely told of spectral apparitions—of 
a white serpent rising from the ground where 


the altar of the church is supposed to have 
stood, of a snow-white goat appearing in the 
deserted church at midn of a subterra- 


neous river, tf 





3@ roar of wht is niv athiilne 


on a Certain spot ana oniv about noontime 














ww puel t 
name of Tabira. Not y re nbered " 
1778, Fray Silvestre Ve le Escalan had 
written to bis superior Frav Agustin M 
that the pueble Pabira t vt 
Tompiros lnudians, had been abandoned n e 
Luan a& century ag in Colisequence 
Apaches, Such historical indications we 
overlooked or discarded, and the Gran Quivira 
remaibed as a dream of Wea for any 
gohi and siiverin tl sha of } 
poate, for hers, Aas as x 
vi x for s ined hes ‘ . 
s er ol isa te w t a 1 s 
f water bad thawed ‘ 
iY, covered u I i ‘ ‘ 
nel by supposed voloa ! . 
piace, W iar, dlies of iva t 
{ rWise Sse dine ary ¢{ na ~ 
Nobody s } to sid \ es 
extensive Spans v New Mex 
fables; that in 2, for sta Was 
ially stated that ta sing t . 
g had ever t work i w lerr 
tory, that the ¢ iof New Mex Was Very 
poor, and thats s i ‘ { 
New Spa l ‘ at isa Yeu i 
j UdAabgers, eac t e st » a ‘ eine 
} wiil e Crow ‘ wed to br yw : : 
4 ry e¢,Vvesin s,a rea ia i’ i t 
| ore i { his sca vi bs t \ 
' the cos i itis 4 i nm i? arly t 
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| rit Vies Consisted a tew s i ort 
} or wibea and the Weer. V ass :] eat the i 
ly t and in the garden pat attached t 
that the Indians thems« s Ww t rv poo 
atat tl (Juivira the Was t need of riga 
i Ca -. ps, S t x ws with 
t aid w shows iots er rains 
Alone shee! a catlic uld hardi 
thrive here ow x to the | Ximiity {f the 
Ay hes, W Were suret aVish the flocks at 
anv tin and that t Spanish farces in tl 
Territory were so Significant as to make 
possilb.e adequate.y to }r tect such ial ut 
ving missions 


Heedless of all these verv plain facts, search 


for treasur iatteriy search for hidden 
streams and springs, was continued until very 
recently Large rewards were offered to him 
who should find water ‘‘ atthe Quivira.” Sto- 


les Were circulated’ of iong a equtas Urriga 
tehes) extant in connection with the ruins, 
and many @ poor man lost his time, his scanty 
means, nay, his life, in fruitless search for trea- 
sure, for water, orforboth. Words of warning 
were treated with derision, plain statements of 
facts sin pay discredited. The treasure of the 
Gran Quivira, as well as its hidden volume of 
water, remain undiscovered as yet, notwith 
standing the numerous prospecting holes with 
which the p ace is j erforated, to the detriment 
of its interesting old buudings. Of the volcanic 
disturbances to which the destruction of the 


| pueblo and of its water supply are ascribed, no 
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trace has been found within historic times. 
But the outlines of the history of the village, of 
its churches, have come out little by little, and 
they place the past of the village and of its peo- 
ple in a much more simple and more rational 
light than romance would have it. 

The Tompiros, a branch of the stock of Piros, 
inhabited, in the sixteenth century, at least 
three villages or pueblos in the region south of 
the salt lakes of Manzano and east of the Rio 
Grande. These were: Abé and Tenabé, in 
the valley of Ab6é, west of the Mesa of the 
Jumanos, and Tabira on the site now called 
Gran Quivira. It is likely that two or three 
more and smaller pueblos were also occupied 
during the same time, whose inhabitants after- 
wards clustered around the larger missions for 
protection. Chamuscado visited the Tompiros 
in 1581; Espejo in the year following; Onate 
in 1598, when he received the formal submis- 
sion and homage of the people. The first 
priest assigned to them was Fray Francisco de 
San Miguel, who resided at Pecos, whence he 
had to administer the country to the south of 
that village. This occurred on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1598. 

No churches appear to have been constructed 
among the Tompiros previously to 1628. After 
that date, and prior to the death of Fray Fran- 
cisco de Acevedo (1644), the churches of Ab6, 
of Tenabdé, and of Tabira or Gran Quivira were 
built; the older and smaller church at the lat- 
ter place therefore dates from between 1628 and 
1644, The nearest neighbors of the Tompiros 
were the Jumanos, with whom they mostly 
lived at peace. Butthe Apaches bothered them 
greatly, and the Jumanos also suffered to such 
an extent thatthe latter either joined the Tom- 
piros at Tabira or fled to Chihuahua. The new 
church at the Quivira was constructed after 
1644, but never finished. About 1670 the mis- 
sion became untenable. There were no soldiers 
to protect the distant locality, and the Apaches 
harassed the Tompiros to the utmost. It is 
possible that they even attacked the village. 
Its inhabitants fled to Ab6. Itis noteworthy 
that, at the time (1670), many Indians from 
Tabira and Abé were at El Paso del Norte, un- 
able to return to New Mexico, the road being 
obstructed by the Apaches. Soon after the 
abandonment of the so-called Gran Quivira, 
Abté and Tenabd had also to be evacuated. 
One after another the villages near the salines 
of Manzano fell. Before 1675 all these missions 
were deserted, never to be occupied any more. 
Now the walls of their crumbling churches 
constitute the most picturesque, and at the 
same time the least known, ruins in New 
Mexico. 

Under the auspices of the Archeological In- 
stitute of America, I visited Gran Quivira in 
January, 1883. I made a complete survey of 
the pueblo and of its churches. The village is 
built on a ridge that slopes down into the ‘‘mé- 
dano,” or sand-flow, skirting the eastern edge 
and southern apex of the Jumanos Mesa. All 
around it is barren and bleak for miles and 
miles; grass, ‘‘chaparro,” and low cedars being 
the only vegetation. If one descends the in- 
cline of the mesa towards the south, he per- 
ceives ata long distance, on the brow of the 
ridge, the massive remains of the larger church. 
It is a parallelopiped, 7.4 metres wide from 
north to south by 35.6 metres long from 
east to west. Its front walls (east) are 
fully six feet thick, and the whole is built 
of light bluish-gray limestone, breken into 
irregular prisms or plates, and well cement- 
ed with adobe. It belongs to the class of 
cburch-work peculiar to the seventeenth cen- 
tury in New Mexico. There are still some 
carved cross-timbers, The convent adjoining 
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the temple is constructed of the same material, 
and contains a number of cells and a refectory. 
The old church is smaller and almost complete- 
ly destroyed, whereas the walls of the other 
still stand to the height of the roof. There is 
a cemetery adjoining the old church, with 
traces of its enclosure still visible. Both 
churches, though massive, are but clumsy 
structures. There is no more skill or art dis- 
played in their construction than in the houses 
of the pueblo itself. They are typical pueblo 
churches of New Mexico of the seventeenth 
century, such as were then erected every where 
with patient and indolent Indian labor, with- 
out the aid of wealth, which nowhere existed in 
the Territory. 

From the number of rooms in the convent it 
may be inferred that Tabira was intended to 
become a central mission, probably includ- 
ing, besides the Tompiros, the neighboring 
Jumanos—perhaps, also, a place of resort and 
recuperation for missionaries destined to work 
among the Aijaos and Quiviras further east. 
But such plans, if they were ever entertained 
(as it seems), were certainly never executed. 
The Apaches interfered, and forced the per- 
manent abandonment of all the missions 
around the salt lakes of the Manzano. 

The pueblo proper occupies the crest of the 
ridge. Jt consists of a number of long houses, 
three to four stories in height, built of the same 
material and exhibiting similar workmanship 
to that cf the church edifices. At least six 
round estufas, partly subterraneous, are visi- 
ble. The village is narrow. The houses crowd 
mostly along a narrow alley, and between them 
there runs a channel—the famous acequia of 
the treasure-seekers and of their tales of ro- 
mance. Following this channel for about one- 
quarter of a mile, I ruse to the highest point of 
the crest east of the ruins, and there had the 
pleasure of solving the vexed water ques- 
tion. On the culminating point, I found 
three large water-tanks, rudely constructed of 
earth with a rim of stone. The area of 
these reservoirs is sufficiently large for the 
requirements of a population like that of 
Tabira, which, judging from the number and 
size of the houses, and the number of rooms 
they contained, could never have exceeded 
1,500 souls, and probably never attained that 
figure. No water was needed for irrigation, 
as corn, squash, and beans can grow by means 
of the annual precipitation alone. Flocks the 
Tompiros could not have, and if they suc- 
ceeded in herding a few sheep and horses, that 
herding was done (as the Pueblo Indian does it 
to-day) away from the village, where the range 
affords grazing, with water and shelter com- 
bined. Many artificial products are scattered 
about the ruins, although many more may 
have been gathered already and still more of 
them ruthlessly destroyed. What I saw dif- 
fered in no manner from the usual remains 
accompanying the former abodes of pueblo 
Indians. 

Tabira, or Gran Quivira, as it has been erro- 
neously called, is a dismal, bleak, and almost 
ghastly place,on the projecting brow of the 
bald hill, overlooking an arid slope of the Mesa 
de ios Jumanos, with but very few trees— 
black cedars and junipers. It lies exposed to 
scorching heat in summer and to cold blasts in 
winter. During the three days and four nights 
I spent there, the northwest wind howled across 
the dreary expanse and shrieked among the 
ruins day and night. During the day the sky 
was resplendent, but every night we were 
covered up by snow. Often, at midnight, 
sounds were heard issuing from the empty 
church, the sighs of the wind imitatirg human 
moans and screams. When the moon rose and 





shed its unsteady light on the ashy piles of ma- 
sonry, spectral forms seemed to flit in and out 
of the low doorway of the dismantled edifice. 
I could then understand why the Gran Qui- 
vira had become, in folk-lore, famous as well as 
dreaded. And if to these ghastly manifesta- 
tions the shriek of the owl was added, sound- 
ing from the vacant choir at the hour of mid- 
night, I forgave the lonely shepherd his child- 
ish fears and the daring fortune-seeker his 
queer beliefs. 

The times of the Quivira are past. The mis- 
conceptions arising from careless interpreta- 
tion of the earliest explorers have done their 
duty. They have been useful in their way, for 
the extension of geographical knowledge. But 
just as the *‘ Dorado” in South America at last 
took refuge in the mythical lagune of Parime, 
whence it was finally dislodged by Horstmann 
and Humboldt, to return to the ranks of fact, 
as a custom peculiar to a single tribe, to a 
purely local rite, so the Quivira deserves to be 
banished from history as a populous city, a 
wealthy tribe, or a place of hidden treasure. 
Its true position is important enough: it has 
been a powerful factor in the annals of coloni- 
zation of the Southwest. There is no need of 
perpetuating the illusions which, under various 
forms, it has upheld only too long. 

Ap. F. BANDELIER. 


Correspondence. 


THE LONDON TIMES FORGERY. 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of November 1, 1888, it is 
suggested that the London Times forged quo- 
tation, ‘‘ The only time that England can use 
an Irishman is when he emigrates to America 
and votes for free trade,” is derived from an 
alleged quotation by Henry C. Carey, to the 
effect that ‘‘when the Celt has crossed the At- 
lantic, he begins for the first time in his life to 
consume the manufactures of this country, and 
indirectly to contribute to its customs,” etc, 
Mr. Carey’s book was published in 1858. The 
connection of the quotations is probable but 
not clear. It will perhaps interest your read- 
ers to know that the older form of the quota- 
tion did brave service in the Scott and Pierce 
campaign of 1852. It will be found in the New 
York Tribune for July 6, 1852, quoted from the 
Albany Evening Journal and attributed to the 
Times. 

May it not be that it was heard in its earlier 
form in campaign speeches, was repeated from 
hearsay, and so was gradually transformed 
into its modern spurious but more effective 
shape? Or perhaps it was started on its later 
career by some speaker who had heard it years 
before when young, but, not being able to re- 
call or verify the exact wording, gave it an 
appropriate shape for present service. 

Yours respectfully, E. G. B. 

CLEVELAND, O, 


MR. H. C. LEA AND MR, QUAY. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Mr. John Samuel’s letter in this week’s 
Nation ‘*‘is remarkably characteristic of the 
political intelligence of a certain class of gen- 
tlemen,” honest and well-meaning, but practi- 
cally assistants to the bosses whom they imagine 
themselves to be opposing. I must in charity 
assume that Mr. Samuel had not read my pro- 
test which he criticises, else he would scarce 
have exposed himself to the mortification which 
he must experience on finding that the foolish 
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non sequitur attributed to me—that I propose 
to vote against Mr. Quay because it will not 
hurt Mr. Quay—is evolved from his interna 
consciousness; the fact being that [ expressly 
declared my desire for the defeat of the Reput 

lican party in Pennsylvania as a rebuke for 
allowing itself to be placed under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Quay. Mr. Samuel is equally the 
victim of figments of imagination 
when he assumes that I have given money for 
Mr. Quay to use. I knowingly 
placed a dollar at Mr. Quay’s disposal. More 
over, when, in 1885, Mr. Quay sought a reba 


his own 


bave never 


bilitation by running as candidate for the office 
of State Treasurer, and when defeat would 
baveended his career, I devoted both labor and 
money to the effort to encompass that defeat. 
If by any chance Mr. Samuel's letter should be 
brought to the attention of Mr. Quay, I can 
imagine the chuckle of satisfaction with which 
that gentleman would read it. 
Very respectfully, Henry C. 
PHILADELPHIA, November 2, LSS”. 


LEA 


A VOICE CRYING IN THE WILDER 
NESS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sr: I have just read in the issue of the 
Nation for the 24th inst. the article headed 
‘* The Grand Army.” 

Does not your statement, that ‘tit seems to 
the rest of the world an extraordinary and 
somewbat humiliating circumstance that, out 
of a million and a quarter of survivors of the 
war, there is nobody better than Tanner to 
state the claims of the veterans on the coun- 
try,” involve the major premise that the Chief 
Executive of our 
selects the best persons for appointment to 
official positions ? 

And would it not bave been fair to notice 
the resolutions of Noah L. Farnham Post, a 
copy of which I enclose, which were adopted 
unanimously by that post on the UYtb inst., and 
which appeared in most of the morning dailies 
on the 10th ?—Yours truly, L. 


beloved country always 


or 
~ts 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., October 1889 


[These resolutions had not fallen under 
our eye. Wesubjoin a part of them.—Eb. 
NATION. ] 

‘*Whereas, The only veterans who are of 
right entitled to pensions are those whose pecu 
niary circumstances are so unfortunate as to 
justify them in burdening the country with 
their support, and who, by wounds or disability 
incurred in the service of the country as com- 
batants, are prevented from earning a living in 
their respective callings, as they might have 
done had suck wounds or disabilities not been 
incurred; and .. . 

‘* Whereas, As much real patriotism may be 
displayed by refraining in time of peace trom 
inflicting unnecessary burdens on the country 
as by coming to her defence in time of war ; 
therefore be it 

** Resolved, That any old soldier who applies 
for or accepts a pension except under the con- 
ditions above set forth is, in the opinion of this 
post, guilty of conduct calculated to injure 
the good men who were and are willing to give 
their blood and their lives for the country 
without any reward beyond the approval of 
their own consciences and that honorable fame 
which is dear to every patriot ; and 

‘Resolved, That this post strongly con- 
demns any attempt to make use of the Grand 
Army of the Republie for political purposes, o1 
as an engine to aid in dissipating the surplus 
that has been accumulated in the Government 
Treasury by unwise and unnecessary taxa 
tion.” 


COAL AND THE TARIFF. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the San Francisco Exraminer of 
Sunday, October 20, 1880, in an article 








The 


the signature of Senator Leland Stanford, en 
titled: * The» Future of our State,” 1 find the 
following very remarkable statement; remark- 


Nation, 


able because Senator Stanford isa strong pro- 


tectionist 


‘The scarcity of fuel is stilla drawback to 
this State. A ton of coal can be put on the 
cars in Pennsylvania for 62 cents; here we 
pay from $7 to $10, rhe coal we get from 


Vancouver has to pay 7> cents per ton duty, 
which is excessive in view of the fact that tne 





plea for protection is to keep Wages up, and 
the wages paid for handling aton of coal do 
not amount to anything like 75 cents. When 
‘oal only costs 25 cents to mine in Pennsyl 


vania, it is hardly logical to charge three times 
as much for the admission of foreign coal here 


Phat benefits the owner of coal lands, and not 








the laborer who raises the coal.” 

I ask, has the argument of the free-trader 
ind tariff-reformer been more clearly or more 
tersely put ‘ Y 


NEW ENGLAND FARM LANDS 


HENRY GEORGE 


AND 


To THE Eptror oF THE NaTIoNn: 


Str: 1] notice that, in an article in’ this 
week's Nation, in speaking of abandoned farms 
in New Hampshire, you “‘ commend again to 





Mr. George’s followers the rare opportunity 
t 


ing 


yuire land and ‘ fairly comfortable build 
May I ask why 
to 


on the easiest terms,” 


you commend the opportunity single-tax 
men in particular ! 

Referring to the editorial immediately fol- 
lowing the one from which the above quota 
tion is taken, let me say that I shall be some 
what surprised if the writer of the article in 
the Twentieth Century charging Mr. George 
with plagiarism does not prefer charges of a 
J. EK. Cairnes as 
being a plagiarist of the ideas of Mr. Mill, per- 
haps; 


similar nature against Mr. 


or, in fact, he might make the charge 
with equal decency and good sense against any 
writer who shared the 


writer on the same subject. 


views of a previous 
I would respectfully inquire why you believe 


that Mr. 
accept history 


“few of George's followers” 


of the si 
from anybody but himself. 


would 
the ngle-tax theory 


1 judge that th: 


publication of your idea of the mental condi 
tion of Mr. George’s ** followers,” as you are 


pleased to term men who believe as he does and 


who have been aided in their studies on this 
subject by the results of his labors, might 
prove highly interesting. 
Very respectfully A. M. Pavr 
HARTFORD, October 25, 1889 
{The reason why we recommended the 


abandoned farms i 


, 


ew Hampshire to 
Georges followers In particular is, that the 


whole 


George philosophy goes on the as 
sumption that land-owners have better 
han ¢ maka Seine tha: — San 
chances (O make &@ ilVing iin peopie In 
feuerail Milaest pos 

















lhe reason why, in st f the increase of 

I i powWer, wages tantly tend toa 
! ! wi 1 Will give a bare living, is 
YY ‘ase in productive power, rent 

greater increase, thus producing 

tendency to the forcing down of 

Now, at we ask of those who hold 
this trine is, that they avail themselves of 
+} y ‘ , rt ~ yf ir " ? 
ne 1% ) resented in New 


Actual de 
so much better than 











theory I showing of ¢ ssiot 
Bachelder wou 1 SeeT { ret ‘ 
that rent tends to increase W s 
of productive power, f will at ed 
that productive power has increas New 
Hampshire, while rent has b decreasing 
Our suggestion ts, that those wl gree W 
Mr. George should ¢ t New H Silt 
and make sot eX} s Yt 
satisfy doubters and confound those w 
deny that there is any ce ! iW 
of which rent increases with 1 se of 
productive power 

The George | sophy 
in a general Way as a s ‘ ‘ 
revelation or discovery Mri 
himself, perhaps, but by his { Wes, ev 
the most distinguished of the: Phits 
cidedly the impression e get 
the Speer hes at the B Bb 
when Mr. George was we 
mer on his return from Eu l 
in the # ‘ Ww 
typi al of the state iu 
school; that is, evinet W 
the single tax doct t 
fifty vears ago, and therefore 
conclusion that Mr. G \ 
of plagi: sn Bu “ “ 
hurt Mr. Pauls feelings, we will mak eX 
ception « tf hin med cance 
knew beforehand all tl t writer in 
Ticenticth ¢ / revealed . east WAS 
open to conviclion [trot ¥ g i tes ny 

Ep, Nation 

THE DECAY OF FARMING N NEW 

ENGULAND 

To tre Fi 2 OF THe Nation 

Sir: Within six n s/ the t ‘ 
the learned Massachusetts Sena «li that 
there had been any iv of New | and 
farming interests, a s i denia 
by the cheerful news that ‘ mortgages were a 
sign of life : f 


New Hampshire 











this decay so al: gas te r extraor 
nary measures looking towards repopu ig 
the deserted st ts \ era s i i this 
too, wl many regard ¢ lux of foreigners 
as an eVli calling Ps gressional prohiti 
tion. To one nversant with the facts, it is 
evident that the reports of these lately ay 
point : begin to show 
thea Pheir reports 
ire s the number of 
“Va bulidings In a 
fair condition impossible after more than 
five years of neglect. Instead of the SST de 
serted farms reported by Commissioner Ba 
chelder of New Hampshire in 160 towns, three 
times that number would probably be a low 
estimate 


be 


intelligent attempt can be 


ruse of this decline must ascer 
tained before any 
made to remedy it. Born and reared in one of 
the most unfortunate of these towns, the writer 
knows from bit state of 
affairs, and believes that he understands some 
thi The 


causes are mainly three: 


ter experience the tr 


ue 


ng of the forces working this decay. 


(1.) The competition created by the invention 
of labor-saving machines adapted to large prai 
rie farms, and by the increase of means of trans 
portation and the constantly lessening cost of 
that transportation, There is no such thing as 


a “local market” in the civilized world to-day. 
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The broad tields of the West, worked by ma- 
chines, can produce wheat and corn and beef, 
and deliver them in Manchester or Lowell ata 
less rate than can the farmer on the hillside 
five miles out, Every time freights are lower- 
ed, another screw is turned on thu New Eng- 
land farmer, It is the process of the survival 
of the fittest—the fittest farms. While this re- 
sult may be deplored on account of its social 
and moral aspects, economically it is all right; 
there is no occasion for fault-finding on this 
score, Itisa part of that constant and pain- 
ful readjustment to new conditions inevitable 
inatime of great industrial progress. Indi- 
viduals suffer, but the masses are benefited. 

(2.) But another obvious cause is direct taxa 
tion. The farmer’s property is mainly in real 
estate and in personal property impossible to 
conceal; his inventory includes practically his 
all, But every one knows that only a smali 
part of the personalty of the well-to-do villager 
is ever returned for taxation, An agent of 
one of the mercantile-credit agencies told the 
writer not long ago that it was the almost uni- 
versal custom of the business men in Vermont 
who had money invested in stocks and Western 
mortgages to take false oaths on their inven- 
tories, ou the ground that their neighbors did. 
He said this was especially common among the 
deacons and Sunday-school superintendents— 
probably because of their intimate associations 
with clergymen who subscribe to creeds ‘** with 
mental reservations.” But the farmer has no 
“reservation,” subjective or objective. More- 
over, the valuation of the farms has not been 
lowered even to accord with the changed 
values consequent on the return to specie pay- 
ments ten years ago, much less to the present 
actual value. It would be safe, | think, to say 
that the average market price of New Hamp- 
shire farms to-day is lessthan two-thirds of the 
assessed valuation, With a disproportionate 
share of taxation put on property assessed at 
an over-valuation, the farmer is actually pay- 
ing from 2 to 4 per cent. in taxes on the 
real value of his property. This is seen at its 
worst in towns in which a manufacturing vil- 
lage has grown up, calling for large outlays for 
streets, water-works, ete, for which the whole 
town is taxed, though the benefits accrue 
mainly to the village. 

(3.) Indirect taxation, i. e., the tariff. Every 
particle of cloth the farmer uses, whether on 
his back, his bed, his table, or his horse, is arti- 
ficially raised in price. Every plough, har- 
row, mowing-machine, planter—everything in- 
volving iron, which includes all of his tools, 
wagons, and carriages ; the lumber he uses in 
building and in repairing; the tinin his dairy or 
milk-wagon ; the sugar on his table, which is 
the largest item in his grocer’s bill--all these 
are raised in price from 10 per cent. to 150 per 
cent. by our tariff. What is his return? (a) 
The wool tariff, under which the manufacture 
of good cloth has died out, and the price of 
wool fallen so low that the bieat of a sheep 
will soon be as rare as the howl of a woif in 
New England. (b) The tariff on potatoes, 
which, owing to the bulky nature of the pro- 
duct, has no effect in most of New England 
except in time of absolute failure of the crop, 
when farmers themselves have to buy potatoes 
from the Provinces and pay the tax of thirty 
cents per bushel. Two years ago, many farmers 
were compelled to do this. (c) The tariff on 
horses, which compeis the farmer, who rarely 
raises a colt, to pay as much for an ugly buck- 
ing broncho as would buy a good horse from 
Canada, ‘* Only this, and nuthing more.” 

I submit that these are the main (not the 
ouly) causes of this decline, which even the 
Boston Journal says (August 20, 1859), ‘‘ leaves 

? 
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a painful impression”; that the first cause 
alone would have produced a gradual decline, 
though not to anything like the present extent: 
that the second cause is a gross outrage on the 
farmer, but difficult to remedy until lies are 
worth imore than a dollar apiece, of which 
there is no prospect; that the third cause, the 
tariff, is palpably and directly the aggravation 
of what were otherwise an almost unbearable 
condition—that it not only renders the resettle- 
ment absolutely impossible, but will work its 
work until, as Prof. Sumner says, ‘‘ New Eng- 
land is mostly given up to forests and game 
preserves,” It is to-day an absolute impossibi 
lity for a healthy man, by average industry 
and prudence, to live with ordinary comfort, 
and lay by enough to see him through his old 
age, on a New England farm. 

Such being the facts, what will be the result 
of these new official efforts? Words and—a 
little larger tax on the farmer to pay the sala- 
ries and incidental expenses. G. W. A. 


Boston, October 28, 1889. 





THE BOYS OF THE WAR. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NatTION : 

Sir: The theory of military discipline im- 
plied in the letter quoted in an editorial article 
in your last issue—that youth and danger ex- 
cused if they did not justify desertion from the 
army in time of war—was to me so novel and 
surprising that 1 have made some effort to dis- 
cover if it was beld and acted on to any extent 
by our boys in the late war. 

As one of the boy soldiers of that time, I have 
no recollection in my own experience or obser- 
vation of the preva'ence of any such ideas of 
military honor and discipline ; but memory, es- 
pecially of war-time, is treacherous, and a lad of 
fifteen must at best have only a limited’field of 
observation. The records alone can show whe- 
ther such a theory was acted on by the tens of 
thousands of boys, between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty, who poured into our armies in the 
last year of the war. The records accessible to 
me, though of but a single State, speak so de- 
cisively in the negative that I am confident 
they represent the general theory and practice 
of the time. 

To illustrate: The First Maine Heavy Artil- 
lery, in the bloody campaign from the Wilder- 
ness to Petersburg, lost the most men in battle 
of any regiment during the war. Company L 
of this regiment was raised in Maine in Janu- 
ary, L864, and, of a total enrolment of 161, had 
in its ranks 80 boys under twenty years of age. 
This company, in that brief campaign, bad the 
highest percentage of killed in battle of any 
company of the famous regiment of which it 
formed a part ; but of those 80 boys, not one 
appears in the list of the 145 deserters of the 
regiment. 

The Thirty-first Maine Infantry left that 
State in April, 1864, and within fifteen days 
found itself fighting in the bloody thickets of 
the Wilderness, and in less than three months 
had a roll of killed exceeded by few regiments 
in a full three-years’ service. This splendid 
regiment took from the State 320 boys under 
twenty years of age, and of this number just 
five succumbed to their fears and deserted their 
colors. 

The Second Maine Cavalry left the State 
for the Department of the Gulf in March and 
April, 1864, and, by an appalling combination 
of exposure and misfortune, in less than nine 
months had met with a loss by disease in that 
pestilential climate greater than that expe- 
rienced by any white regiment in the entire 
army in the same length of time, and exceeded 


ments inthe army. This regiment had in its 
ranks when it left the State 448 boys under 
twenty years of age, yet, under the tremen- 
dous strain and depression of a mortality far 
surpassing that of battle, only two of this en- 
tire number deserted, and of these one volun- 
tarily returned to his regiment and was mus- 
tered out with it. 

The value of these figures is not lessened 
when it is recalled that, while all these boys 
were entered on the rolls as eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age, asa matter of fact not less 
than one-fourth of them were under eighteen 
years of age, and not legally subject to military 
duty. This magnificent record of the boys of 
the war, under what may fairly be considered 
the maximum of strain to which soldiers are 
ever subjected, is too precious a legacy to be 
frittered away by sentimental excuses for the 
few whom neither honor nor patriotism could 
hold to their duty. James J. Dow. 


FARIBAULT, MINN., October 27, 1889, 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSAILED. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The writer of an ariicle in the Septem- 
ber number of the North American Review 
takes an exceedingly gloomy view of the con- 
dition and influence of the publie libraries of 
the country. 
have been largely perverted from their proper 
work of educating to that of merely amusing, 
and, still worse, that they contain collections 
of immoral books which are positively perni- 
cious. He believes that these evils arise from 
the lack of any authority competent to hold 
library boards to a strict eccountability for 
their work, and suggests as a remedy that they 
be placed under the direction of the State 
Boards of Education. 

Let us examine the first assertion, namely, 
that the managers of our libraries, forgetful 
of the educational purpose for which they 
were founded, are using them simply to fur- 
nish This upon the 
statement, drawn from the library reports, 
that a large proportion of the books issued are 
from the class fiction, and the implied assump- 
tion that all reading of fiction is simply for 
amusement and without educational value. In 
this day, when the story is being used more 
than ever before, not only for the illustration 
of history, but for the dissemination of opinion, 
when it has a recognized place in the curricula 
of ourschools, whenitisread and recommended 
by a great majority of our cultivated people, 
including our professional educators, 1t seems 
unnecessary to enter upon its defence. To 
form a fair estimate of the educational value 
of the Jibrary, include with the books issued 
from the classes history, literature, etc., what- 
ever of good is in the fiction. If this be done, 
and it be borne in mind, in examining the fic- 
tion lists of our libraries, that the better books 
are usually largely duplicated, and also, com- 
paring fiction as a whole with the other classes, 
that the average cost per volume is less than in 
any other branch of literature, I believe the 
conclusion will be reached that, not a large, 
but only asmall part of our library funds are 
being used merely to amuse. 

The second evil alleged, namely, the collec- 
tion of immoral books, touches upon one of the 
most difticult problems forthe librarian, There 
are certain well-known books which, though 
gross in subject and style as reflecting the age 
which produced them, still have a recognized 
place in literature, and therefore claim a place 
in the library. Some of them are manifestly 


He asserts that their resources 


amusement, is based 


unfit tor geuveral circulation, and these are 





in actuai number of deaths by but few regi- 


usually kept out of the circulating library and 
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issued only to those who may reasonably be ex- 
pected to make a proper use of them. To this 
extent and no further is the that 
libraries contain semi-private collections of im- 
That bad books, having no 
recognized value and only intended to gratify 


charge 
moral books true. 


a prurient taste, are intentionally collected, I 
know to be untrue of many of our libraries, 
and I do not believe it true of any of them. 
To those who know the librarians of this coun- 
try, the assertion that they would lend them- 
selves to any such arrangement is too absurd 
to merit a serious denial. 

As to the remedy suggested for these alleged 
evils, namely, that the libraries be placed un- 
der the direction of the State Boards of Educa- 
tion, the comment on this may be as brief as the 
celebrated chapter on the snakes of Iceland— 
that is, there are in most States no such boards, 
There is usually a State Superintendent of 
Schools, selected for his specitic knowledge of 
and experience in school work. The libraries 
being an independent and important education- 
al factor, it would be as reasonable to place the 
schools under the direction of a State Superin- 
tendent of Libraries, if such an officer existed, 
as to subordinate the libraries to one who is 
simply the chief schoolmaster of the State. If 
State Bureaus of Education, using the word in 
its broad sense, could be organized, the libraries, 
the schools, both public and private, and all 
other educational work 
them helpful guidance. Our libraries have re- 
ceived much from the 
United States Bureau of Education, though 
not in the direction suggested. 

The writer upon whom I have been com- 
menting, speaks also of the comparatively re- 
cent origin of the public library, and of its 
rapid growth, which has, in a little more than 


might receive from 


valuable assistance 


a generation, placed it beside the church and 
the school, ‘*the complete triad of the moral 
and intellectual forces of the age,” and then 
draws a picture of the ideal library, which is 
very like that which the librarians of the coun- 
try are trying to realize. The meetings of the 
American Library Association, and of the 
local societies, as well as the practical papers 
published in their journals, not only bear wit 
ness to the enthusiasm and industry of the 
librarians of the country, but show that they, 
better than any others, realize the defects 
which still exist, and are laboring strenuously 
to remedy them. The public library, so far 
from being in its decadence, is just on the 
threshold of its work, Wm. H. Brett. 

CLEVELAND, October 28, 1889. 

INTERNATIONAL IGNORANCE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The communication in the Nation of 
October 17, entitled ** International Ignorance,” 
instantly reminded me of an illustration of this 
which bas come within my own experience. 
While travelling through the upper Rhone val 
ley, I met a rector of the Church of England, ¢ 
man apparently of rare gifts and high attain- 
ments. Both of us had seen the Rhine, and we 
were talking of its great beauty. I took occa- 
sion to compare it with the Hudson, and sug- 
gested that the mountain scenery of the Ame 
rican Rhine surpassed that of its namesake 
** Ah, yes,” he replied; ‘‘I can see how that 
may well be. Of course the views of the 
Rocky Mountains are very grand from the 
Hudson.” 

A month later I was travelling in England. 
In one of the northern towns I meta gentleman 
who interested me greatly. He talked intelli- 
gently of literature and science. 
very story which I have related above. He 


I told him the 














The 


thought it a rare joke, and a matter to be great- 


Nation. 


ly deplored, that an English rector should be so 
gnorant. ‘* Ha, ha,” he said in the midst of 


convulsing laugbter, ‘‘a great joke, a rare 


Why, the Rocky Mountains must be 400 
H. G. Hi. 


joke! 
ur Hudson River 


Mass,, October 26. S80. 


miles from y« 


ANDOVER, 


DERELICT VESSELS. 

To THE EpiToR OF THE NaTION : 
Sin: Before the close of the present Marine 
Conference would it not be wise to suggest to 
them the importance of advocating a perma 
nent international service for the especial pur 
pose of clearing the ocean highways of derelict 


vessels / 


A SUBSCRIBER 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, October 30, 1880 


~ = = 


Notes. 


THE series of ‘** Rhode Island Historical Tracts” 


will in due time have added to it an 


essay 


’ 


towards a ‘ History of Privateering’ as con 


nected with Rhode Island during the Revo- 
lution (1776-1785). It is being prepared by M1 
Sidney S. Rider, editor of the Providence Book 
Note 8, 

* As You Like It,” the eighth 
Horace Howard Furness’s new Variorum Shak 


volume in Mr 


spere, is in the press of J. b. Lippincott Co. for 
speedy publication. 

It will probably be many years before we 
shall be allowed to see the ample diaries kept 
by the late Charles Francis Adams while he 
was American Minister in England, and in the 
meantime we may look forward with interest 
to a‘ Life of Lord John Russell (Eari Russell, 
Kk. G.),’ by Mr. Spencer Walpole, 


be published this month in two volumes b) 


which will 


Longmans, Green & Co. The same house has 
also nearly ready for publication ‘The Mel 
bourne Papers,’ edited, from documents in the 
possession of Earl Cowper, by Mr. Lioyd ¢ 
Sanders. 
We have 
William C. 
Fishing in America’ 
Co.). 


received specimen sheets of Mr 
forthe 
The 


monographs and illustra- 


Harris's ming ‘Fish and 


Harris Publishing 
It will include ** 
tions of over 200 fishes that are caught wit! 
ibe liius 


hook and line in American waters,” 
trations will consist of faithfully 


representa 


tive studies from nature. The forty parts will 
be issued monthly by subscription. 

‘Five 
Mid-Winter Jour- 


ney across Siberia,” by Lovel F. Gowing 


D, Appleton & Co, will shortly publish 
Thousand Miles ina Sleds 

Harper & Bros. announce *‘ Would You Kill 
Him? a novel by George Parsons 
‘presents the case against capital pun 
ishment”™; in the World, 
by Charles described as a 


‘trenchant satire upon 


which 
‘A Little Journey 
Dudley Warner, 
modern social life 
Kirk Munroe; 


America”; ‘Dorymates.” by 


‘Cradle and Nursery,” by Christine Terhune 


Herrick ; ‘ Winters Algeria,” written and 
illustrated by the artist Frederick A. Bridg 
man; and‘ I Political Problem,’ by All 





Austria-Hungary from the Eariiest Time to 





the Year Issv’; ‘The Sayings of Poor Richard,’ 
edited from Franklin by Paul Leicester Ford; 
‘Th J rson's Views on Public Educa 
tion, by John C. Henderson; ‘ The First Inter- 
naticnal Railway and the Early Colonization 
of New England,’ by Laura E. Poor; and 
Spring and Summer,” poems, by William 


Washburn, are the latest announcements of 
3. 
next year, 


Putnam's Sons. This firm will, early 


join in an Roglish serial enterprise, 


| 





' 
} 
i 





* Heroes of the Nations,” under the su 
of Evelyn Abbott of Balliol College, Oxt 
Some of the liustrated | a) . 
sight are Sheridan's * The Rivals,’ the des . 
partly in water- r, bv Frank M. Gregory 
and ‘ The Arabian Nig “ ‘ : 
photogravures afier designs by Stanley | 
Wood, to be published by W S A 
W ordsworth's Mel f " \ ir s 
Ek. Lytton Bulwer’s s Wav ‘ 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s "A Lost VW 
ter,’ which have L. Lothrop ¢ 
* Venice,’ ‘ Facsimiles of A j Arie 
rican Artists, with text by Ripley Hut 
* Selected Etchings tor whi i M 
cock supplies the letterpress, and Ow 
dith’s * Lucil which Ww ss 
rick Stokes & Bro, To ¢ forego. THA 
added Henri Bouchot’s * The } k- its 
ers, Illustrators and Binders, from Gu 
to the Present Time,’ on the list of Scribner A 
Welford 
Dr. Daniel G. | t bas wed s 
sacred sonys of the a it Mex ‘ { 
of the ‘Rig Veda An ana tle w 
hem from two Nahuatl MSS, w b SINT 
cebuury floss, pers uly ‘ ’ = 
at Madrid and Flore: Chev ar 
says, ‘without doubt, t ! { a 
thenlle examyjnes of Am ut Angus ‘ 
literature ln eXisten S rizet is ay 
addressed to Dr, Brint at N bi 4 ‘ 
Street, Philadelphia 
Dr. W. E. Griffis’s * Lily 
already announced as in the pressof Houg 
Mutt nA CO., And aS eXpiana ‘ es iz 
of Solomon, will corsis f Part 1L., History 
and Uriticisn Part i \ 
vised Version, with prirts speakers, s 
chorus marked and oRart Lil ~ lies at 
4 vie Ss, Fe 7 V ra . 
and f teen t : w a 
miVid t i wd i \ s 
andtt sta iA ha \ ‘ i vite 
trinn A a’ 4 : ‘ 
M ‘ vl i i i os bs i i 
rithms, sines and . ’ . re 
roots ibe or 8, eX] a . ors 
nterest i t by | \. Ma arivtic 
of the University { Ae®XAS 
The |] ’ August t sin] 
paration a * Nouv \ " ju | 
by M. Joannis Guigard, w eintw 
ree oclave V es, and in facsimiies 
{ s e < . i s i t ings 
starmmped wi th s 4 s ihe onere 
egret of an Ameri w ves rich and sump- 
tuous binding is at t s a certain snob 
bishness the us fa i artis nif 
v i } iy e¢ en i t it ee 
taimivy there Is 1 evice mor Appropriate 
as a mark of ow shiy n le aliy 
Remarkable Bindings in the | sh Mu 
seun selected for their beauty and historic 


interest and described by Henry B. Wheatley 
Engel 


rival M. Bou 
ection of the tine Lindings in the 


Londen: S. Low; laris: Gruel & 


isan English attempt t 


Paris National Library. For the arrangement 


of the plates and the selecti 


to be rey roduced, Mr. J 


nof the bindings 
t seph Cundall is respon- 
sible, Mr. Wheatley having merely prepared 
are not 


the des riptlions, which always to 


the reader's satisfaction. The sixty-two plates 
were printed in Paris under the 
of M 


sent fairly 


supervision 


Léon Gruel. They seem to us to repre- 


enough the richness of the great 


collection, and at the same time 


English 


to reveal very plainly the smail share that 
Englishmen bave had in the progress of the 
art of bookbinding. It is perhaps not toomuch 


to say that there has been no great English 
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binder. Roger Payne was a first-rate work- 
man—his books were admirably bound; but as 
an artist, as a decorator, as a ‘* gilder ” (to use 
the technical term), he cannot be compared 
with any of the great French binders. 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, have 
published a translation by Stanton Coit of 
Prof. Georg von Gizycki’s ‘ Moralphilosophie,’ 
which has already been reviewed in these col- 
umns. It is intentionally adapted for use as a 
text-book on ethics in colleges, and will serve 
this purpose admirably when the knowledge 
of the student has sufficiently advanced to dis- 
pense with skeletonizing. The adaptation, 
however, does not vary in form or matter from 
the original except in the particular that the 
appendix on Kant’s and Schopenhauer’s doc- 
trine of ‘transcendental freedom” bas been 
omitted, It is a part of the main contents in 
the original. We are glad to note that the 
translation is most excellent, a quality which it 
gets from being free and graceful, while it is 
faithful to the sense of the German. 

A new and revised edition of Chaucer's ‘ Can- 
terbury Tales,’ annotated and accented, with 
illustrations of English life in Chaucer’s time, 
by John Saunders (Macmillan & Co.), is an ex- 
cellent modernization, in an abridged form, of 
the work whose full title it bears. Each tale is 
retold in prose, and from time to time the nar- 
rative is continued in the original words of the 
poet, with the purpose of retaining the best and 
characteristic portions. The orthography has 
been modernized except where the old spelling 
serves to indicate pronunciation, The text 
used is Morris’s. The illustrations are the 
figures from the Ellesmere MS. The explana- 
tory matter is very full. Altogether, the work 
is a useful substitute for the original for those 
who are deterred from Chaucer by the diffi- 
culties of the antiquated text, and a still better 
introduction to the study of it and manual of 
reference in connection therewith. 

We can recommend as eminently fit for per- 
sonal companionship the new handy-volume 
‘*red-line” edition of Wordsworth’s Complete 
Works, manufactured by the Glasgow Uni- 
versity Press, and published here by A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, The eight little volumes 
fill a box not too Jarge for the trunk or hand- 
bag, and each can be most comfortably carried 
in the pocket. The print is very legible. 

The same firm put their imprint on a reissue 
of Ainger’s edition of ‘ Tales from Shakespere,’ 
by Charles and Mary Lamb; but in this case 
our praise must stop short with the cover. 
Well-worn plates and little care in the press- 
work have robbed the pages of all comeliness, 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘ Blue Fairy Book’ (Long- 
mans) takes its distinction from the color of its 
exterior. Its contents will be universally accept- 
able, and, though consisting of the old favor- 
ites, are in large measure fresh as being 
specially translated or adapted from Grimm, 
Mme. d’Aulnoy, H. Carnoy, etc., or condensed, 
as in the case of ‘*‘ Aladdin” and the ‘* Voyage 
to Lilliput,” or derived from unusual texts, 
like “Dick Whittington” from a Villon Society 
chap-book. The print, it must be confessed, is 
not fit even for young eyes in all lights—and 
who more apt than children to read into the 
twilight ? The illustrations, too, we think, 
would lave been much more decorative if 
drawn on or for the wood-block, They have 
the cheap ** process ” effect of facsimiles of pen- 
drawings. 

The Germans also have been making lists of 
the hundred best books, and we find nearly two 
score of these gathered into ‘ Die besten Biicher 
aller Zeiten und Litteraturen’ (Berlin: Fried- 
rich Pfeilstiicker ; New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern). They are useful to us chiefly as a means 





of estimating the German ‘“ national equation” 
—quite as distinct a factor in criticism as the 
‘personal equation” of the astronomers. 
Franklin, Hawthorne, and Lowell are not on 
any list. Longfellow, Motley, H. M. Stanley, 
and ‘‘ Mark Twain” are each on one list. Poe 
is on two ; Emerson, Cooper, and Bret Harte 
are each on three; Irving is on four. It is 
worthy of remark, as indicating a certain un- 
willingness to surrender a first impression, 
that more than once are Dickens and Miss 
Bronté referred to as ‘‘ Boz” and ‘ Currer 
Bell.” One of the contributors finds occasion 
to say emphatically that no man need know 
Chateaubriand or Victor Hugo. 

To the little ‘‘ Universal-Bibliothek ” of Phi- 
lipp Reclam, jr., Leipzig, has just been added a 
free translation, by Karl Knortz, of the late E. 
P. Roe’s ‘ He Fell in Love with his Wife’ (‘Wie 
sich Jemand in seine Frau verliebt’). 

The October number of the Civil-Service Re- 
cord (published, by the way, at 30 Court St., 
Boston) contained Mr. George William Curtis’s 
address at the late meeting of the League in 
Philadelphia, and the November number con- 
tains that of Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte on the 
same occasion. Wehave had many inquiries 
as to both by readers who wished to procure 
these admirable speeches, 

The double number, May-June, of the 
Library Journal is wholly given up to the 
proceedings of the St. Louis Conference of the 
American Library Association. These will be 
found extremely interesting, embracing nume- 
rous reports on the library architecture and 
legislation of the year, on Sunday opening, on 


.alphabetizing, the keeping of scrap-books, the 


indexing of portraits, on reading for the young, 
etc. 
The State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
has issued its first triennial catalogue of its 
Portrait Gallery—using this term in its broad- 
est sense. The most noticeable painting is, 
perhaps, that of Eleazar Williams, by George 
Catlin. An original portrait of DeWitt Clin- 
ton, thought to be also by Catlin, came from 
Clinton’s own library. A large number of the 
painted and crayon portraits are of men of 
local celebrity; a still larger number, as was 
inevitable, of men born elsewhere than in Wis- 
consin. There is a portrait of Columbus copied 
from the Yanez original in the National Li- 
brary at Madrid; and one of Cromwell, after 
Cooper’s portrait (1650). 

We have before us the circular for 1889-90 
(second year) of the National Young Folks’ 
Reading Circle, ‘‘a national organization for 
the promotion of good reading among our boys 
and girls,” of which the central office is at 
Champaign, Ill. One can but feel confidence in 
a management embracing such names as Miss 
Mary E. Burt, Miss C. M. Hewins, J. N. 
Larned, F. M. Crunden, K. A. Linderfelt, Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, not to mention others equally 
well known. The membership fee is twenty- 
five cents, and member: are supplied at reduced 
rates with the books appointed to be read, 
A diploma is awarded for four years’ compli- 
ance with the system. The readers are divided 
into three grades, beginning with twelve and 
under, and ending with seventeen and over. 
There are State Secretaries for half the Union. 

The next Annual Convention of the Modern 
Language Association will be held at Harvard 
University during the Christmas holidays of 
this year. Announcements of papers that will 
be presented have reached the Secretary from 
Professors Hunt (Princeton), Gummere (Haver- 
ford), Wright (Middlebury), Primer (Provi- 
dence), Tolman (Ripon), Gerber (Earlham), 
Schmidt-Wartenberg (University of Deseret), 
Kent (University of Tennessee), Grandgent 





(Boston), Matzke (Bowdoin), Marcou (Universi- 
ty of Michigan), Dodge (Columbia). Precise 
dates and definite place of the meeting will be 
given in the programme which will be issued 
shortly before the Convention. 


—We are permitted to publish the following 
lines addressed to Walter Savage Landor on 
his birthday, by the late Dr. E. Gryzanovski : 

AD SAVAGIUM. 

Quis te non patria docuit cantare Camoenéa ? 
Quis te Romanis plectra movere modis ? 

Anne Sabina tibi puero dedit ubera nutrix, 
Aut haustus licuit ducere Castalios ? 

Ebeu ! templa jacent labe prostrata perennil, 
Nescia jam dapibus arx resonare Defim, 

Sed qué Maeonides maduit, qua Lesbfa vates, 
Castalis unda scatet murmure perpetuo, 

Nimirum lacrym4 tantas deflente ruinas 
Melpomene, laticis areat unda, vetat. 

Nec mora vana Deze; Musis post aeva negata, 
Pristina qui poseat pocula, Landor adest. 

Fauste senex (siquae posttalla philtra senectus), 
Muneribus tantis cui vacuisse datum, 

Sive cient lacrymas tua carmina sive cachinnos, 
Gratid in aeterna posteritatis erunt. 

En, jam Koma patet. Redeunt cum Cvesare sacra 
Numina, Tristitiv regna mitrata ruunt, 

Te vivo, non omnis amor morietur Olympi, 
Et nunquam, Landor, mortuus omnis eris. 

— During the last two years there has ap- 
peared in the Revue Bleue, at intervals of 
about three months, a series of autobiographi- 
cal sketches by M. Sacher-Masoch, entitled 
“* Choses Vécues.” They have beenof less than 
the greatest importance and interest, but have 
been worth reading as throwing some light on 
the history of a writer of whose life and train- 
ing little has otherwise been known. The last 
two of these sketches appeared in the number 
for October 5, and tell the story of how 
M. Sacher-Masoch first met Dumas pére, 
and of how his own early novel, ‘Don 
Juan de Koloméa,’ came to be written. 
The first sketch is of the slightest, and 
seems to have ‘been inspired rather by a desire 
to get in a blow at the naturalists than by 
anything else. The naturalists are about the 
best abused school of writers just now in 
France, as elsewhere, and perhaps M. Sacher- 
Masoch’s blow, which is not in itself a deadly 
one, was not needed. As to Dumas, he met 
him in Vienna and told him long stories about 
the East, of which Dumas knew nothing. 
When their talk came to an end, Dumas looked 
up suddenly and said, ‘‘ Do you know what lies 
dormant in you? A novelist!’ When Sacher- 
Masoch repeated this remark to Dumas /ils 
years afterwards, his comment was: ‘ Well, 
my father gave you a bit of good counsel—for 
once.” This utterance of filial piety is charac- 
teristic, and recalls another remark of the same 
good son’s: ‘* Rather than have it said that he 
could not keep a negro footman, I believe my 
father is quite capable of getting up behind the 
carriage himself.” 


—In the second sketch, M. Sacher-Masoch 
drops, as it were by chance, some bits of infor- 
mation about his early life, which was confined 
and studious. Atthe age of eight he was en- 
tered at the gyinase, proceeding to the Uni- 
versity at sixteen; at twenty he was doctor of 
philosophy, and a year afterwards publish- 
ed his first book, an historical treatise upon 
the revolt at Ghent under Charles V., 
and was appointed professor of history in 
the University of Gratz. Up to this time 
he was too busy to write romances or to 
live them; but soon, in spite of himself, he says, 
he became involved in both. His first novel, 
which was half historical, was called ‘Le Comte 
Douski,’ and its scene was laid in the time of 
the Polish Revolution. Then followed ‘ Kau- 


nitz,’a romance after the manner of Dumas. 
Then came ‘ Don Juan de Koloméa,’ which he 
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wrote some time during his five years of life 
with a woman of high connections in Poland, 
whom he had taken away from her husband. 
After this Jiaison was broken, he made up his 
mind to print his book, but experienced the 
usual difficulties in finding a publisher. At 
last it appeared in 1566 in Westermann’s re- 
view, and afterwards, in 1871, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and the career of its author be 
gan. 


—At first sight there seems something odd in 
the announcement that M. Ernest Renan is just 
about to publish his first book. But it is quite 
true. The volume is now in the press and will 
appear in December. M. Renan permits the 
Temps to tell the book’s story. Its title is the 
‘ Avenir de la Science,’ and it was written as 
long ago as 1849, and bears marks in it of that 
stirring time. Renan, of course, had no per- 
sonal share in the 
but indirectly they 
ginning to write. 


great events of the period, 
were the occasion of his be- 
After he came out of the 
Sorbonne, he led a very retired life in Paris, 
seeing and knowing almost nobody, and work 
ing hard at the study of Sanskrit under Eugéne 
Burnouf. One day in June, as he was going to 
his lecture, he came upon a barricade, in the 
Rue Saint-Jacques, which he found much dif- 


ficulty in passing. When at last he reached 
the Coilege, he encountered Burnouf in the 
vestibuie, who said, *‘Come and look at our 


lecture-room.” They found it turned into a 
guard-room, and full of 
shook his head: ‘* Let us go away again: this 
is not the moment for Sanskrit.” 
away, and in 
forced leisure wrote his book. 


soldiers. Burnouf 
Renan went 
next three months of en- 
[In the fall of 
1840 he went to Italy, and did nothing towards 
the publication of his work till his return in 
1850. Then Victor Leclere and Augustin 
Thierry dissuaded him from printing it, on the 
ground that the subject was too large fora first 
attempt. then the book has lain in 
manuscript, and it will now be given to the 


the 


Since 


It will 
be very curious to compare M. Renan’s earliest 
with his later He that 
about that time his style changed greatly. He 
joined the Revue des Deux Mondes almost at 
that moment, and its public demanded that 
whatever was presented to 
pare, 


world almost without a change in it. 


style. says himself 


them should be 


—The Temps, which has seen the first bun- 
dred pages ef M, Renan’s book in the proof, 
says thatit appears to be an exposition of the 
ideas which drove him out of the Church into 
lay life. A new faith took the piace of Catho- 
licity in him, and this is his confession of it. 
Besides its autobiographical interest, it has 
another which may fairly be called historical, 
for the question of science or a revelation has 
been one which has been given to our whole age 
to solve. It is a question, too, that may be well 
studied in its working and effects upon so fine 
an intelligence as that of M. Renan, One thing 
alone is necessary, he maintains, and that is to 
live acomplete life, to attain the perfect; and 
It 


have 


he gives to perfection a wide definition. 
does not lie in morals alone, as some 

thought. 
by humanity itself; the most perfect life is 
that 


whole. 


‘*The model of perfection is given us 
which represents best humanity as a 
3ut cultivated humanity is not moral 
only, it isalso learned, curious, poetic, passion- 
ate.” It is all or nothing with M. Renan: ‘ ab- 
solute supernaturalism or rationalism withou 


reserve.” The ground he has taken is l 





known, and yet no one can miss seeing how 






} 


much of his old religious feeling and s 
went with him into his new faith. He isa be- 
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liever still, he cries passionately ; nay more, 
the rationalist is the only true believer : 


“It is you who are the sceptics and we who 
are the believers! We believe in the work of 
modern times, in its holiness, in its future, and 
you curse it. We believein reason, and you in- 
sult it; we believe in humanity, in its divine 
destinies, in its imperishable future, and you 
laugh at them: we believe in the dignity of 
man, in the goodness of his nature, in the rec 
titude of his heart, in bis pertectibility, and 
you shake your heed at these consoling truths. 
. . » We believe in all that is true; we love 
all that is beautiful; and you, witb eyes shut to 
the infinite charm of things, go through this 
lovely world without one smile for it. Is the 
world then a graveyard? Is life a funeral 
rite? In the place of reality you have an ab- 
straction. Which is it who denies, you or we 
(nd is it not the denier who is the sceptic /” 


— It may, perhaps, be worth while, since we 
have spoken once or twice of the quarrel between 
MM. Erckmann and Chatrian, to note that their 
difficulties have been composed, and they have 
shaken hands and become Erckmann-Chatrian 
Their has 
brought out two rather good mots. 


at least 
One is of 
Dumas fi/s, who is reported to have said to a 
friend who proposed that they should work to- 
Why should I wish to 
The other is told of M. 
Aurélien Scholl, and neatly puts some of the 
truer part of the truth about collaborations into 
a nutshell. A yoke-fellow 


once more, difference 


gether : ‘* Collaborate / 
quarrel with you?” 


had been imposed 
on him whom, for certain good reasons, he was 
obliged, at least for the moment, to accept. 
The first morning of their work together Scholl 
began: ‘* Well, my dear fellow, do you feel in 
trim for ** Never 


maitre; I form.” ‘* Sit 


writing ?” more so, cher 


am in great down, 


take 


then, and 
tate.” 


your pen—Il am going to dic 
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Charlies Sprague Sargent. 2 vols. Boston 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ISsv 
Asa Gray never undertook the examination 
of any subject without becoming familiar with 


all of most relations 


part of his work in widely 


its important Every 
diverse flelas was 
characterized not only by a sense of due pro- 
portion springing from this habit, but also by 


minute accuracy. 


upon scientific work limitations which ordina 


Such two-fold care places 


rily render impossible its rapid performance. 
Hence, even to those who had best known the 
marvellous scientific and literary activity of 
Prof. Gray, the list 
and printed last 

seemed 


of his writings, compiled 
year, surprise. It 
incredible that one who was not free 


Was a 


from college cares and administrative anxie- 
ties could have accomplished so much 

Asa Gray’s writings may be divided into five 
natural groups, as follows: ( 
to Descriptive 


Contributions 
and 

Essays and Criti- 
of Roetanical Pro- 
‘al Notes, Biographical Notices, 
Philosophical 
groups of papers 


Botany: (2) Text-books 


Manuals for Instru 


‘tion 
tion, 


Reviews 4 


cal Records 


gress, Criti 
and Suggestive Memoranda; 5 


Writi 


represents a h 


these 





ngs. Each one of 





of well-directed ac- 
As 


igh degree 
tivity and an astonishing amount of work. 


might naturally be expected, the results of this 
work are very Widely scattered through the 
transactions of learned societies, scientific and 
other urnals, and in independent memoirs. 
Some of them are no longer readily accessible. 


For many vears, one of Professor Gray's asso- 
the 
vard University, has been acquiring copies of 
all the writings now referred to, and kis col- 
of the minor articles, 
most nearly complete of any in 


ciates, 


professor of arboriculture in Har- 


lection, especially is 


probably the 






existence. From this ass of ma 


terial at his command, Frofessor Sargent bes 


immense m 


selected papers for the two volun 





fore us. From the preface to the first volume 
it appears that when that was print was 
in contemplation to publish three v s. but 
the plan has been changed, and t . 
umes now on band complete the series. The 
two volumes contain about nine hut i lary 
octavo pages. 

The basis of selection is judi s rt 
prints comprise most of the ! e important 
papers (other than those dealing with desery 
tive botany) which are not easily wit! reacl 
Of course the earlier text-l k, though now 
very scarce, does not appear among th 
The papers « ollected by Prof. Grav in his * Da 


Winiana, and which constitute his valuable 
coutributions to the exegesis of Darwinism, are 
not reprinted in this series. Nor has tl 


piler reprinted the Yale lectures, which bel 


in the same category There are also w x 
from these volumes the shorter notices in ¢ 
Nation, the American Journa S ‘ 
so on; but the line had to be drawn somewhere 
and we think it has been drawn with good 
judgment, 

The first volume is devoted to reviews { 
works on botany and related su ots The 


earliest paper is a review of Lindley’s * Natural 
System of 
the last 


vian Andes,’ 


Botany,” and be 
iS aAPTeview 
1 eg 


written in Of these papers 





twenty-five are devoted to systematic botany 
fourteen to physi logy, and tive Learn a 
questions regarding plants The others ar 
reviews of poy and e! ary 1 . 
The student of these papers is press f 
the outset by the following features 
every case the Kern is reache without 
parading his knowledge, t t ulways 
adds to the facts or pr ples pres nm the 
book under review; errors are ted ou 
Without malice These | ts ‘ 
trated briefly bv a sing 1 nee i 
; review Lindley's* Nat Svs tany 
(zrav ip. % indicates the essenti a er 
Lindley's novations the next place | 
shows what the characters of a sound syste 
should be; and, lastivy, he hints at a great 











provement whic igt ave made it 
the treatment of and other topics 
Throughout the volume are to be f i 
many it es of Dr. Gray's arkat 1 
mand of guage, and als his t ou 
way of putting things. We can quote only a 
few examples, since our readers ought to have 
the pleasure of coming upon them themselves 


Thus 

“Great as the merits of the work und 
edly are, we must nevertheless be excused from 
adopting the terms of extravagant, and 
times equivocal, eulogy, emploved by a popular 
author who gravely informs his readers that 
10 book, since printed Bibles were first sold in 
Paris by Dr. Faustus, ever much 
surprise and wonder as did l’r. Torrey’s edition 
of Lindley’s ‘ Introduction to the Natural Sys 
tem of Botany.’ Now we can hardly believe 
that either the author or the American editor 
of the work referred to was ever in danger, as 
was honest Dr. Faustus, of being burned for 
witcheraft: neither do we find anything in its 
pages calculated to produce such 


ubt 


some 


exeited so 


astonishing 


effects, except, perhaps, upon the minds of 
those botanists, if such they mav he called, 
who bad never dreamed of an; important 


changes in the science since the appearance of 
good Dr. Turton’s translation of the ‘Species 
Plantarum,’ and who speak of Jussieu as a 
writer ‘who has greatly improved upon the 
natural orders of Linna-us,’ ” 


Again, alluding to certain names proposed 


as English appe!lations of plants, and not at all 
to his taste: 


‘*Polyearp (newly martyred) for 
’ 





Polycarpon.’ 
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The Nation. 
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Reviewing a popular work on the Trees of 
North Carolina, by a very learned man who 
expresses the fear that botanists will find fault 
with it: ‘‘ Now, we are not shocked at all: in- 
deed, we quite enjoy a glimpse of Flora en 
deshabille and slip-shod, and we are well aware 
how much easier it is, and how much better in 
such cases, to fit your book to its proper read- 
ers than to fit the readers to it.” 

‘We find 144 plates, of 
various kinds and merits. The least satisfying 
to us are those of portraistic or scenic cha- 
racter, borrowed from the German ‘ Der Wald’ 
and the very French * Vegetable World’ of 
Figuier; yet to others these may be the most 


In another case: 


attractive” As annotators say, note the force 
of the ** very.” 

Ruskin’s ‘ Proserpina,’ a work begun in 1875, 
is thus noticed: 


“Mr. Ruskin, ‘having been privileged to 
found the School ot Art in the University of 
Oxtord,’ now proposes to found a new school of 
botany. Of course, it wilt be a vagarious 
Que crying evil to be remedied is, 
“that there are generally from three or four 
up to two dozen Latin names current tor every 
flower, and *the most current and authorita- 
tive names’ are ‘of the devil's own contriv- 
ing.’ This is not seemly. As Wesley would 
not aliow the devil to have the singing of all 
the good tunes, so neither will Ruskin allow 
him to have the naming of all the sweet 
flowers, He proposes ‘to subsiitute boldly 
5 ree other generic names for the plants thus 
faulttully hitherto titled.” He ‘ with not even 
lame the cases in which they bave been made,’ 
but * will mask those which there was real oc- 
casion to alter by sometimes giving new names 
in cases Where there was no necessity of such 
kind,’ That is to say, the evil of a redun- 
dancy of botanical names is to be overcome by 
making more, some of them avowedly need- 
less; and innocent names are to suffer, lest bad 
ones should become notorious by being dis- 
carded without company. For it appears that 
the diavolical names to be sent to their own 
place in this reform are not discarded because 
they are cacophonous, although that is the 
common charge, but because they are immo- 
ral. Of the two evils to be dealt with, the 
first is simply a superflaity of Latin names: 
the second, and the worse, a superfluity of 
naughtiness. 

**As Mr. Ruskin forcibly puts it: * The se- 
cond, and a much more serious one, is of the 
devil’s own contriving (and, remember, I am 
always quite serious when [ speak of the devil), 
namely, that the most current and authorita- 
tive names are apt to be founded on some un- 
clean or debasing association, so that to inter- 
pret them is to defile the reader’s mind.’ This 
reminds us of the fine lady who thanked Dr. 
Johnson for omitting indelicate words from his 
dictionary ; to whom the blunt moralist re- 
joined, ‘IT pereeive, madam, that you have 
been looking for them.’ Now, if the case be 
really as it is represented, the sound practical 
axiom, Quieta non movere, would seem to sug- 
gest the proper treatment.” 


schoul, 


Again, inthe same connection : ‘‘ Ignorance, 
but it is questionable 
whether teaching ts altogether the best use to 


put it to.” 
We take two illustrations of Gray’s pithy 


no doubt, has its uses ; 


way of stating propositions. ‘ Plants are the 
thermometers of the ages, by which climatic 
extremes and climates in general through long 
“The difficulty 
And, 
further, a single example of bis management 
of figures: 


periods are best measured.” 
of a reform increases with its necessity.” 


‘When we gather into one line 
the several threads of evidence of this sort, to 
which we have here barely alluded, we find 
that they lead in the same direction with the 
clues furnished by the study of abortive or- 
vans: slender, indeed, each thread may be, 
but they are manifold, and together they bind 
us firmly tothe doctrine of the derivation of 
species,” 

is of a 


Volume ii more popular charac- 


ter, 


It consists mainly of essays of a general 
nature, such as the Longevity of Trees, Se: 


? 








quoia (the big trees of California), Forest Ge- 
ography, and the like, some of them being 
chatty and instructive accounts of journeys, 
and all of them distinct contributions to bota- 
nical science, They are full of enjoyment and 
profit. The volume closes with selections from 
the biographical notices contributed to the 
American Journal and the American Aca- 
demy. These are frequently enriched by per- 
sonal reminiscences. They are discriminating 
and judicial, but at the same time noticeably 
teuder tributes, which reflect very perfectly 
the modest and genial character of the writer. 
We miss one of the biographical sketches which 
is the most touching of all, namely, that of 
Gray’s life-long friend, Joseph Henry, and, 
while speaking of omissions, we should like to 
express the wish that one of the earlier articles 
on Development, written anterior to Darwin’s 
era, had here found a place. But we know 
how difficult a task it must have been to select 
from so rich a storehouse, and we are indebted 
to Prof, Sargent for performing it so well. 


A SAVIOUR OF SOCIETY. 

A History of the Kansas Crusade: Its Friends 
and its Foes. By Eli Thayer. Introduction 
by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Harper 
& Bros. 

Tus complacent ‘Guide to Posterity for the 

Proper Appreciation of Myself’ shows the au- 

thor to be a man of the old ante-Darwinian 

rock, and a firm believer still in special crea- 

Befcre him all was void. Up to 1854, 

every other instrumentality employed by Pro- 

vidence for the overthrow of slavery had failed 
ignominiously. Garrison had extinguished 

Lundy, and destroyed the fruits of his labors, 

and indefinitely postponed emancipation by 

fomenting slave insurrections and the disrup- 
tion of the Union. The nebulous Liberty party 
and the diminishing Free-Soil party were ab- 
solutely impotent. On the passage of the 

Nebraska Bill, the whole North was given over 

to despair. It looked very much as if the uni- 

verse were getting away with its Maker, when 

a happy thought brought into existence Mr. Eli 

Thayer of Worcester County, Massachusetts. 
It would be irreverent te ask after this gen- 

tleman’s antecedents, because special creations 

never have any. Prof. Spring, who ought to 
have devoted at least half bis ‘ History of Kan- 
sas’ to him, but only twice mentions his name, 
treats him as a heavenly visitant; but the Rev. 

Dr. Hale, who has his own little claim to Thay- 

er’s thunder, having ‘tas early as 1845 . . 

looked to emigration from the North as the so- 

lution of the slavery problem,” in a pamphlet 

(only fifteen years behind Benjamin Lundy) 

called *‘ How to Conquer Texas before Texas Con- 

quers Us,’ gives his partner away. There wasa 
past even to Eli Thayer, it seems: he was, in the 
spring of 1854, ‘* fortunately, in the Legislature 
of Massachusetts; well known as a pronounced 
and eloquent Free-Soiler.” We have never 
heard that he invented his party’s doctrine of 
non-extension to slavery, and we are bound to 
say that in the present work he modestly lays 
no claim to the credit of the resistance offered to 
the admission either of Missouri or of Texas. 

The Almighty was still fumbling at that time 

with John Quiney Adams, Josiah Quincy, 

Harrison Gray Otis, Daniel Webster, Charles 

Francis Adams, John G. Palfrey, Joshua R. 

Giddings, and like mediocrities. For inscruta- 

ble reasons, therefore, Mr. Thayer was created 

with one idea which he did not invent, viz., op- 
position to any more slave States, and this he 
shared also with those detestable abolitionists 
who were already on the scene with a plan of 
their own tor attaining the same end, Why 


1889. 


tions. 





two parties and Mr. Thayer were allowed to 
agitate for one object, at one epoch, or why he 
was not commissioned to snuff out the aboli- 
tionists altogether, must ever remain a mystery. 

Nor did Mr, Thayer invent the idea of going 
to Kansas from the North. Dr. Hale is witness, 
in his contemporary ‘ Kansas and Nebraska,’ 
to ‘‘ a rapid emigration ” into those Territories, 
‘* particularly into Kansas, quite independent 
of the Emigrant Aid Companies.” The North- 
western States naturaily were first on hand 
with adventurers ready to ‘* go in and stake 
out their locations.” The removal of John 
Brown’s sons, for example, from Ohio in Octo- 
ber, 1854, the most important of all, was per- 
fectly spontaneous, induced by the glowing ac- 
counts of Kansas given by Northern newspa- 
pers during the previous two years. The set- 
tlers who poured in from Indiana alone, first 
and last, exceeded in numbers those from New 
England and New York combined; and in con- 
sideration of those who were drawn also from 
Illinois and Iowa, Kansas has sometimes been 
called the State of the three I's. This emigra- 
tion (as in the case of the Browns) had pri- 
marily nothing to do with the slavery question. 
A large part of it, like that from Indiana and 
Illinois, must have been pro-slavery in senti- 
ment and political affiliations. Almost all the 
rest of it must have had what the abolitionists 
called the 36° 30’ conscience of the Free-Soilers, 
whose resistance to slavery was regulated by 
parallels of latitude. 

It was no part of the divine purpose, we are 
authoritatively assured, to effect through Mr. 
Thayer the filiing up of the Territory with 
abolitionists—i. e., with fanatics who refused to 
make a truce with slavery anywhere, and were 
always in excellent spirits even when states- 
men like Greeley and Seward and Sumner, who 
were ‘all for the Constitution and the Union, 
and hostile to anarchy in whatever form or 
under whatever disguises,” were in the dumps. 
The New England and other pioneers sent out 
by the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company 
of Mr. Thayer’s founding had to repeat no 
shibboleth, either abolition or free-soil. His 
original proposal was, indeed, to crowd Kan- 
sas ‘with free men—with men who hate 
slavery ”; but he abandoned this little require- 
meut as he did so many other features of his 
plan. He boasted to Horace Greeley that 
he had ‘ not Garrison abolitionist ” 
among the Society’s corporators (though the 
list embraced Samuel E. Sewall, one of Garri- 
son’s original and indispensable supporters and 
warm friend still), and he now rejoices in 
the fact that scarcely an abolitionist was to be 
found among the first 20,000 inhabitants of the 
Territory. The Treasurer of the Society, the 
one man who saved the whole scheme from 
abortion, Amos A. Lawrence, ranged, in Mr. 
Summer's words, *‘ with his extensive connec- 
tions, by blood and marriage, on the side of 
that quietism which submits to all the tyranny 
of the Slave Power.” In plain English, Mr. 
Lawrence voted for Fillmore—that is, for the 
signer of the Fugitive Slave Law—in 1856, and 
for Bell and Everett in 1860. He was, in Mr. 
Thayer’s own words, ‘‘a ‘ Hunker Whig,’ ” and 
‘“as far removed from sympathy with radical 
abolitionists as any man in the Union.” 

In short, Mr. Thayer’s idea was on a level 
with the mere white-man partisanship of Free- 
Soilers and Republicans and Hunker Whigs. 
The votes of two Free-State Conventions in 
Kansas to exclude all negroes from the future 
State had, and still have, Mr. Thayer’s approv- 
al. ‘‘Of course,” he says, ‘‘ no abolitionist could 
have done this, neither could any Liberty-party 
man ; hardly any Free-Soiler. - But it was po- 
licy at that time to vote as they did." All the 


one 
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abolitionist opposition to Mr. Thayer and his 
Company—such as it was, and he has enor- 
mously magnified it and misrepresented it—was 
directed not against their bringing in free la- 
borers to outvote slaveholders, but against their 
defective anti-slavery principle. Mr. Thayer 
advances not one jot of evidence that they dis- 
couraged his movement per se. They were not 
disposed to go into ecstasies over the erection of 
anominally free State, with black laws anda 
ready disposition to surrender fugitive slaves 
They did not believe that slavery was imperilled 
by this achievement. 
not fools, and they knew a gain for freedom 
when they saw it. The editor of the Liberator 
publicly approved in May, 1854, of the first hint 
of organized effort to people Kansas from the 
North—a hint from New York, Mr 
Thayer's slovenly chronology prevents our 
identifying with his first meeting here, though 
we have no doubt of their identity, This 
(and no retraction can be adduced) stamps with 


The abolitionists were 


which 


fact 


silliness Mr. Thayer's argument to Greeley, just 
previously, that the abolitionists would be 
** Their 
destroy the Union, and they know very well 
that our plan does not tend towards that re- 
sult. We may, therefore, safely count on their 
opposition, which you well know would be far 
less harmful to us than their support.” 

Mr. Thayer has ransacked, 
sources, the Liberator’s ** Retuge of Oppres- 


against the Company: purpose is to 


among other 
sion” for pro-slavery abuse of the abolition- 
ists, and has brought together much censure of 
a different kind, of which the most will be 
found cited or referred to or typically illus 
trated in the now finished Life of Garrison. A 
greater *‘ historical” jumble it would be hard 
to find, and Mr. Thayer is not above garbling, 
One instance is 
worth pointing out as exemplifying his spirit 
towards the so called ‘‘ enemies” of his ‘‘eru 
sade.” On p., 224 of vol. ii. of the Life of Garri 
son is given textually a passage from the diary 
of John Quincy Adams in 1540, in which he 
laments that Emerson 


by suppression and otherwise. 


‘starts a new doctrine of Transcendentalism, 
declares all the old revelations superannuated 
and worn-out, and announces the approach of 
new revelations and prophecies, Garrison and 
the non-resistant abolitionists, Brownson and 
the Marat Democrats, phrenology and animal 
magnetism, all come in, furnishing each some 
plausible rascality as an ingredient for the 
bubbling cauldron of religion and politics.” 


Q~ 


Mr. Thayer renders this, on p. 97, ‘what John 
Quincy Adams called the plausible rascality of 
Garrison and the non-resistant abolitionists,” 
where it is evident that ‘* the plausible rascality 
of Emerson and the Transcendentalists ” 
have been just as truthful, 

Mr. Thayer led no ‘‘ crusade.” He devised a 
gigantic commercial enterprise, with five mil- 
lions of capital, to make a business of State- 
building in the West. He estimated that he 
could turn out a State every two years and get 
his money back. He saw 20,000 colonists in 
view to begin with. In fact, his 
never showed more than 5,000 in all, and the 
total outlay did not exceed $140,000. He 
his interest in the project when it ceased to be 
mercenary and was made eleemosynary, and 
at the end of two years he retired. He then 
engaged in a puerile effort to root out slavery 
in Virginia, by means of a free-labor 
ment, whose organ, the Ceredo Crescenf, in 
sympathy with the founder, declared the aboli 
tionists ‘‘a hated set of fanatics, knaves, and 
fools.” 
job, and the transformation of the whole South 
but a matter of a few years 
was to colonize, or, as he 
cenize, Central America 


would 


Boston books 


lost 


aot 
settie- 


This, too, he believed was a two-years’ 


His last folly 
called it, to 


His meth 











The N 


‘* as plain and simple as it can be. 


ation. 


It is just to 
form a moneyed corporation which shall have 
$200,000 capital.” 

Against this unbalanced impresario’s preten- 
sions, his real merits can be quickly summed 
up. 


He found a voluntary stream of emigra- 


tion rushing into Kansas; he swelled it to some 
extent, partly known and partly incalculable, 
for we will give him the benefit of all he claims 
for his wide lecturing, and for the Western 
emigrants picked up en route by the parties 
sent from New England. His scheme was fa 
vorable to speedy town-planting, and unques- 
tionably hastened the settlement of the Terri 
tory and precipitated the irrepressible confliet 
It did not supply an anti-slavery—t. ¢., 4@ sla 
very-hating—population; and had it not been 
Northern 


have been very 


for border-rutfian outrages, senti 


ment towards slavery would 
little affected by what went on in the Territory 
The Republican party leaders had practically 
accepted Douglas's popular-sovereignty doe 


trine, and professed their readiness to stay 
beaten if outvoted, and not to hark back to the 
abrogated Missouri Compromise. Mr. Thayer's 
exuberance was of more value to the cause of 


freedom than all his men, grist-mills, and town 


sites. His five million dollars and great show 
of machinery played on the ever lively imagi 
associated 


nation of the slave oligarchy, which 


him and the Emigrant Aid Company, as it 
regularly did the Republicans, with the disunion 
abolitionists. Hence a great impulse was given 
to the pro-slavery invasion of Kansas, and no 
body knows what the result would have been 
The 
Harper's Ferry 
aud 

attributed to 
d old fool.” 


logical s¢ quences ” 


if John Brown had not been encountered 
and of 
was, in Mr. Thayer's mind 


hero of Osawatomie 
expression 
(adopting 


Henry Wilson), 


words questionably 
‘ad 


was only one of tbe * 


Lincoln 
of the 
author 

* Will mortals never know each other's station 
Without the herald :” 


THE FABLES OF BIDPAL. 

The Eurliest English 
of Bidpai, ‘ The 
Doni,” by Sir Thomas North. 
edited and induced by Joseph Jac obs. 
full-page illustration by Edward 
Jones, A.R.A., frontispiece from 


tury MS. of 


Version of the Fables 
Morall Philosophie of 
Now again 

With 
Burne 
a 6th cen 
Firdusi, and facsimiles of wood 
ni of 1532. London 


de Carabas.] 


cuts in the Italian D 
D. Nutt. (Biblioth? 
pp. Ixxxii., 204. 
THE enlightened publisher of the ** Biblioth? 
de Carabas” 


que 


has craftily spread a net wide 








enough to catch almost every class of reader, 
and the lover of handsome books besides 
Those who are fond of racy sixteonth-century 
English will tind their accou: in the texts 
now republished for the time from rare 
originals, and the studeat of folk-lore cannot 
afford to do without the elaborate introduc 
tions, each by a master in bis fie 


ld, which ac 
2 








moanv t text » first tWo Vo.umes, con- 
uining Adlington’s version of Cupid and 
Psyebe with an introductory essay by Andrew 
Lang, aud a ano! Ss Version mM) of 











Herodotus’s Second Book, with essays also by 
Mr. Lang, have already been reviewed in there 
columns. The third and latest volume is no 
ess ting than the others and no less ably 

edite i and prefa 
In the recent fashion in literature for track 
ig to their supposed Oriental home fairy-tales 
and fables, the latter have presented fewer 
lifficulties and offered a firmer basis for study 
Folk-tales, being for the most part the out- 
ral traditioa, cannot be traced from 


nal 
que | 





| 
| 
| 
i 























country to country with certs v, a their 
origin and diffusion are still vexed estions 
Fables, on the other hand, belong largely to 
the domain of lterature, and the wanderings 
of a large number can be f wed w ease 
and certainty There rema always, i . 
true, the question of ultimat rig and xe 
all questions of origins, it is not easy setile 
Many fables and st les AS *S W known, owe 
their preservation to the Oriental fondness for 
a peculiar form of collections, in w ht 
fables and stories are set, as it were a frame 
work of narrative which binds t i together 
and prevents their dispersion The history of 
all of these collections is interes { . 
inoere so than thre k ‘ t t ‘ 
tantra, which, in numberless ver ns, has af 
forded entertainment and instruc to every 
country ino bkurope and t ‘ f Tleen 
hundred years No less ’, ¥ 
sions in I“) eclit is “la ‘ 
a remarkable testimony to the extraordinary 
popularity of the work 
lhe migration f individual i + t ~ 
collevtion, and of f{ ‘ is A 
has occupied the attention of many s rs of 
late Vears, and Denfevs t i t ‘ 
(rerman transiation ts i { 1 i vet ‘ 
ments Of tna&tern s« ims was this 
troduction whi f ‘ \ 
I ir ¢ > i i y ( 
seek , 
rt s i a i att 
here P , rr 
Buddhisn ! v ieft Ia . ars t 
lo excep t nvest at ow iferia rs ‘ 
new theor . t {he ma is Y i \ 
ollected ihe ‘ Aer this 
iield, Mr. J bs, has ed t aAgAIN 
wha Benfev d » 1 i ! has, how 
ever, give avery ara wand 
gs of the * Pantschata ’ Ss Va 3 
forms, at ’ Valuat i f Yerent 
vers s and their relation t acl 
He bas, moreove tributed some yg 
new in the discovery of the t s fact that 
the s it s 1 the r vers sw ea 
pare ¥y transiated, so tos ak ] witl 
tex lu ™ he f , > st ‘ 
es are s { { n hers spa = left 
for them a “ eas atrations 
luser t } per yy . ihis is the re 
with the Hebrew vers I wi th first 
form of the La vers Was i at 
ter has stra s,a these is Ww s in 
t rst & i a i Spa s vers s which 
av t satnue piates i € n witl he 
st in the Hebrew versiotr Phis traditional 
ust ‘ tl fable ceases, Mr. J bs 
says, after t first edition of the Lat Ger 
an, ana as | i 1 print, so that 
e } s tt ngiish ve 1OnSs 
some of wt i in the work 
before us, cannot be t t to connection 
with India 


external history of 


tigates its contents, 


and mak son very sensible remarks on the 
attempt of some scholars to trace all folk-tales 
to Incia in general, and in particular to this 

We do not think, however, that 
Mr. Jacobs's argument is a strong one, viz.: 
that because the Fables were translated not for 
their interest as stories, but for their moral 


interest, they could not have had such an in- 


flaence on European folk-tales as has been 
attributed to them. On the contrary, this is 
one of the things that led to their diffusion 
among the people. Jacques de Vitry, a 
famous preacher of the thirteenth century, 


uses some fifty fables as illustrative stories in 


his sermons, and these were repeated by other 
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preachers ad infinitum. The Indian origin of 
fables has, like the theory of the Indian origin 
of folk-tales, received a blow from the fact 
that similar fables (and stories) are found in 
Egypt, Assyria, and Judwa before any con- 
nection with India can be proved. The claim 
that is set up for Africa is also impaired by 
the fact that an Indian influence can be 
shown in some cases, The most curious ex- 
ample of this, and one of interest to American 
readers, is that of the ‘* Tar-Baby” in ‘ Uncle 
temus.’ Now, in oneof the JAtakas or Buddhist 
Birth-Stories occurs an episode so like that in 
‘Uncle Remus’ that it is difficult to avoid as- 
suming a causal connection between the two. 
Yet if that be so, as Mr. Jacobs says, the 
Jitaka of the Demon of the Matted Hair must 
have passed from India to Africa with Hindu 
merchants or Arab slave-traders, must then 
have crossed Equatorial Africa before Living- 
stone or Stanley, taken ship in the hold of 
aslaver across the Atlantic, and found a home 
in the log-cabin of South Carolina. It seems 
clear, however, that India is the home of beast- 
fables with a moral attached, and that this 
tendency to moralization is the outcome of 
Buddhism. 

The English version just reprinted had be- 
come excessively scarce, and will be welcomed 
by all who are fond of racy Elizabethan Eng- 
lish. Sir Thomas North chose for his original 
the Italian version of Anton Francesco Doni, 
who translated from the Spanish ‘ Exemplario,’ 
which was taken from the Latin of John of 
Capua (‘ Directorium Vite Humane’), which 
came from the Hebrew version of the Arabic 
‘ Kalilah wa Dimna,’ the source of which was 
the Pehlevi (or Old Persian) translation, now 
lost, of Barzoye, who used the Sanskrit original, 
also now lost. So much for the pedigree of 
North’s version. He confined himself to the 
first part of Doni’s ‘ Moral Filosofia’ (corre- 
sponding to the first chapter of the Sanskrit 
original). North translated freely, as the 
translators of that day wisely did, so that their 
versions have a certain literary independence. 
Sometimes North’s original puzzled him, and 
then he translated literally. An amusing ex- 
ample of this is in a passage which Mr. Jacobs 
has been unable to comprehend. On p. 178 
North’s version reads : 

‘* Be of good cheare, brother, the Bull per- 
swaded by me goth to Court to seeke out the 
King, if he see him sturre any thing at all ; 
and the Lion also hath my Coccomber in his 
bodie, and in his heade the toyes and devises 
that I bave tolde him, looking for the Bull 
with many an yll thought.” 


Evidently North did not here understand the 
Italian idioms, ‘‘ mettere un cocomero in 
corpo, avere un cocomero in corpo,” which Ba- 
retti explains as meaning ‘‘to have or put a 
flea in one’s ear.” 

The editor deserves great praise for his ad- 
mirable Introduction, valuable table of ver- 
sions, and convenient analytical table of con- 
tents. The form of the book is the same as 
that of the others in the series, and the illus- 
trations equally artistic. For the benefit of 
the bibliographer, it may be said that a few 
copies of the Introduction have been printed 
on large paper for private distribution, 

We venture to append to this notice a not ir- 
relevant communication, the last received by 
us from the late Rev. Prof. Samuel Beal, on 
‘*Indications of an Early Knowledge of the 
Buddhist JAtakas, in Europe and Western 


Asia”: 

‘“When at Gibraltar and afterwards in South 
America,” says Mr. Beal, ‘‘ 1 was amused by a 
custom generally prevalent in mixed company, 
viz, after sneezing, of being saluted by the 
persons present with the expression, ‘ Viva, 


, 





sefior!’ to which the reply was, ‘ Y usted, sefior! 
viva!’ This custom is singularly in agree- 
ment with the story found in the Gagga-Jataka 
(Fausboll, ‘10 Jf&takas,’ ii. 16, 5), in which we 
read that a certain Yakkha, dwelling in a hall 
near Bardnasi, had got permission from Vessa- 
vana that, among the persons entering this ball, 
he who when one sneezes, says, **‘ Mayest thou 
live!” and he who when one says, ‘‘Mayest thou 
live !” replies, ‘* Mayest thon live also!” with 
the exception of such saying, ‘‘ Mayest thou 
live!” and ‘* Mayest thou also live!” he might 
eat all others, Now, the custom to which I 
have referred as still common in Spain and 
among the Spanish Americans is an exact re- 
flex of the terms of this agreement of the 
Yakkha with Vessavana. There can be little 
doubt, I should think, that the one is derived 
from the other. 

**In No, exxxv. of the Fortnightly Review 
(new series) is an article written by the late Mr. 
Matthew Arnold on ‘ Equality.’ He takes bis 
text from Menander’s ‘ Fragments’ (or, rather, 
the sententious lines printed at the end of the 
‘Fragments’), among which is this line: 
“Tadrnta 8 aipod cai mAcovetiay diye,’ On Which 
words Mr. Arnold founds his essay on ‘ Social 
Equality.’ But we may be bold enough to 
think that Menander had no such point in view 
when he wrote the words quoted. ‘To show this, 
we must remember that Menander flourished 
just at the time when Buddhist literature would 
be introduced into Western Asia (Syria and its 
neighborhood), and also into Alexandria, by 
the return of the generals who had accom- 
panied Alexander the Great in his expedition 
to India. We are told that Ptolemy Lagi 
specially invited Menander and Philemon to 
his court at Alexandria to take part in the en- 
tertainments, principally of the New Comedy 
of which Menander was almost the originator. 
Weare told alsothat this New Comedy speedily 
found its way to India through Barygaza to 
Ujjayini (vide Dr. Ernst Windisch, in his paper 
read before the Fifth International Oriental 
Congress at Berlin, ‘Der griechische Einfluss 
im indischem Drama,’ p. 15). 

“It is probable, therefore, that Menander 
heard from the soldiers and camp-followers re- 
turned from India the stories which they had 
picked up and amused themselves with in 
camp. There isnosuch popular story in Buddh- 
ist folk-lore as the Jataka known as ‘ Vedab- 
bha ’—so popular, indeed, that it has found its 
way into Chaucer (as Mr. Francis has shown) 
as the ‘ Pardoner’s Tale.’ Now the moral of 
this tale is simply the one named by Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold, ‘ Choose equality, flee greed.’ 
And, as Mr. Arnold observes, the word rAcove- 
ga means ‘wishing or trying for the bigger 
share,’ in agreement with the striving to get 
the bigger share in the JAtaka I think, there- 
fore, that the apothegm of Menander is sim- 
ply the application of the moral of the JAataka 
in question: ‘ Be contented with an equal di- 
vision of the wealth, avoid a desire to get a 
double portion or the whole of it.’ it is 
probable that St. Paul, in his text, ‘ The love of 
money is the root of al! evil,’ bad in view the 
refrain of the JAtaka in question, ‘ Verily, 
covetousness is the root of destruction.’ But 
Mr. Francis has already noticed this. 

‘* There is another sententious line of Menan- 
der’s to which Mr. Arnold refers in the essay 
named, that is, the familiar copy-book text, 
‘Evil communications corrupt good manners.’ 
This also is quoted by St. Paul. The Church 
historian Socrates attributes it to Sophocles, 
but he is probably mistaken, as no such pas- 
sage has been found in that poet’s works. It 
is from the ‘ Thais’ of Menander. This text 
is also the moral of a Buddhist Jataka. (Faus- 
bOll, ‘5, Jatakas,’ No. 1). In this story we read 
of the amba fruit being poisoned by the nimba, 
and the moral is this: ‘ By reasou of its con- 
nection with the bad (nimbas), therefore, the 
amba has bitter fruit.’ That is to say, the evil 
acquaintance or fellowship of the nimba with 
the amba destroyed (far more than ‘ good man- 
ners’), the ‘good qualities of the amba, I 
venture to suggest that this JAtaka also is the 
key both to the sententious line of Menander 
and also to the meaning of the text of St. 
Paul. 

“*T think research on these points would dis- 
close still further analogies.” 
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The Wooing of Grandmother Grey. 
Tannatt Woods. Illustrated. 
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Little Maids. By F. Brundage. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 8 sheets in portfolio. 
Rab and His Friends. By John Brewn, 


M.D. With illustrations by Hermann Simon 
and Edmund H. Garrett. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 

In the ‘‘ 400” and Out. By C. Jay Taylor. 
Keppler & Schwarzmann. 

Christmas Drawings for the Human Race. 
By Thomas Nast. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 

‘GRANDMOTHER GREY’ is a rambling little 
poem of a hundred and twenty lines. In the 
old lady’s own words, addressed to the only 
person who was likely to know all the facts, 
she recalls the incidents of the long-ago Christ- 
mas eve when she was asked to ‘‘name the 
day”; and three final stanzas tell of her easy 
death on the next New Year’s night. The 
verses have no particular metre and no par- 
ticular quality except simplicity. There is no 
false sentiment in them, and no pretence of 
being loftier poetry than they are. The illus- 
trations, by Mr. Charles Copeland, are of a 
similar unpretending character, more like the 
work of twenty years ago than what one 
expects in a recent book of pictures. They 
have some artistic qualities, however. There 
is, for instance, a strong impression given of 
the wintry landscape, and the chilly interior 
of the old farm-house, with an open fire and 
candles in saucer candlesticks as the only 
warmth and light to be had. In a way, too, 
the other details of the surroundings of our 
couple are realized, although certainly there 
seems to be hesitation in the artist’s mind 
whether he shall put his characters into the 
costume of sixty years since orin that of a later 
day. The book makes an oblong quarto, not 
disagreeable to see and to handle. 

As to ‘ Little Maids,’ there are seven of them 
in pretty colored pictures, each one having a 
handsome sheet of stiff paper all to herself. 
There are a Dutch little girl, an Italian with 
her tambourine, and a Japanese with her doll, 
a school-girl in some trouble over the third 
royal R, with dishevelled hair, swollen eyes, 
and tell-tale slate and pencil, and one with her 
day’s trouble over, going to bed with a flat 
candlestick and a puppy. ‘The set of seven is 
prefaced by verses made into a decorative page 
with blossoming branches of a fruit tree. It 
isa pretty gift portfolio, in a cover simulating 
veneer and tied with ribbon. 

The latest edition of ‘ Rab and His Friends’ 
is a pretty little thin quarto, with full-page 
woodcuts of some interest. Perhaps the half- 
real, half-exaggerated pathos of the story 
could not be much better expressed in art than 
by illustrations of about the character of 
these. The personages, human and canine, 
look as if they might be portraits ; this, as- 
suredly, is to be recorded as a merit. 

Mr. Taylor’s collection of pictures is one of 
the many compilations from Puck which have 
appeared during these recent years of the de- 
served prosperity of that journal. The Ameri- 
can comic illustrated paper seems to have cre- 
ated itself in a permanent form at length, and 
Puck, with its excellent politics and political 
writing, its sagacious appeal to the better sense 
of all citizens, its unlimited supply of very 
good fun and fooling, and its unesthetic 
appearance, is, perhaps, typical of the 


whole community. But why, when Puck’s 
illustrations are so good, should they be 


so hideous? Why are the Jew broker, 
the rowdy Irishman, the up-country dea- 
con, the watering-place exquisite, the girl 
in the bathing dress, her stout mamma, the 
negro wooer, President Harrison, and the 














and alli 


each 
monsters of deformity ? 
in all this: 
developed sense of beauty will not be horrified 
by anything in Puck; but if any one has begun 
to see a difference between the ugly and the 


made such impossible 
There is nothing foul 
delicate-minded people with an un- 


tramp, 


comely, ‘‘in nature or in book,” he will be 
repelled, and will find it hard even to appreci- 
ate the satire or the fun conveyed in such un- 
seemly designs. Mr. Taylor is not the only 
artist of Puck of whom this criticism is to be 
made, but this book of his gives enough in- 
stances of it to satisfy any one. Caricature, to 
be effective, need not resort to such ugliness as 
this. 

The preface to ‘Christmas Drawings’ an- 
nounces that this is the first collection of Mr. 
Nast’s drawings that has been published, This 
seems strange, in view of the fact that Mr. 
Nast has been illustrating newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, and the like for a generation. It is 
a pity that this first collection should be so 
slight a thing. There is none of his political 
satire in it, nor any of that fun of his which 
used to brighten the dark days of Reconstruc- 
tion and the dismal Greeley campaign of 1872. 
These pictures have no reason for being brought 
together but their common subject—Christmas 
—and there are some among them which have 
but little to do with even that well-worn com- 
mon topic. They seem to be of all epochs, 
from war-time down. It is not possible to say 
much good of them, except that they may af- 
ford innocent amusement to very little children; 
though, as they tell no story, and appeal to no 
especial sympathies of childhood, even this use- 
fulness would seem to be limited. The un- 
graceful rendering of childishness in face and 
figure, which has been always a characteristic 
of Mr. Nast’s work, is very noticeable through- 
out the book. 
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Tenth Census of the United States. Vol. 
XIX. Statistics of Cities. Part IL 
Washington: Government Printing-Oftice. 
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THE most interesting, and perhaps the most 
valuable, feature of this volume, which has 
only recently appeared, is Mr. Geo. W. Cable’s 
historical account of the city of New Orleans. 
It fills about eighty large quarto pages, nearly 
one-tenth of the total number in this part, al- 
though all the cities of the Southern and West- 
ern States are included, This is three times 
the space allotted to either Chicago, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, or Washington, and is, in fact, more 
than is given to either Boston, New York, or 
Philadelphia. It must be regarded as dispro- 
portionate, unless we consider the pecuiiarly 
interesting character of the history of New 
Orleans and the exceptional qualifications of 
Mr, Cable. So much money is wasted in pub- 
lic printing that it is perhaps a matter of con- 
gratulation that a brilliant and scholarly his- 
torical treatise should be published by the 
Government, although it is scarcely appropri- 
ate for a census report, and can be read by but 
few in its present form. 

We cannot undertake to comment upon Mr. 
Cable’s fascinating description of the French 
and Spanish régime in New Orleans, but must 
select as a@ more appropriate although 
agreeable subject for notice his account of the 
hygienic history of that city. To the natural 
disadvantages of an exceptionally insalubrious 
site, the inhabitants added every conceivable 
inducement to disease that human perversity 
could originate. Sewers were unthought of ; 
human bodies were buried, so to speak, above 
ground, in structures that soon fell to pieces; 
the streets were undrained, unpaved, and used 
as receptacles for ail manner of offal; stagnant 


less 











The 


pools of water stood under houses and in vacant 
lots; quarantine was neglected, and houses 
were actually built in a district that had been 
used as a dumping-ground for human 
The salubrity of conditions 

lieved in by the inhabitants with religious 
fervor. After a year during which there had 
been over 1,800 deaths from yellow fever, and 
when the death-rate for four years had been 
from 60 to SO per 1,000, the Mayor offi 


Nation. 


ordure 
be 


these was 


OULCLALLY 
announced that the city had been perfectly 
healthy and freefrom all epidemic. A noted 
physician declared in 1853 that the accumula 
tion of filth in the yards and streets of the city 
was calculated to retard the formation of a 
yellow-fever atmosphere. Within two months 
283 persons died of the fever in one day, and 





one-ninth of the population perished from this 
cause during that year. In three years, more 
than 35,000 died, in a population reduced by 
flight to 135,000. During the eighty-four y: 

prior to 1880 (the fever first appearing in 17%), 
it is computed that 100,000 persons fel! victinus 
to this scourge within the city limits, while 


ars 


in 
the surrounding country the deaths were prob- 
ably 50,000 to 75,000 more. The 
population have not been altogether blind to 


surviving 


the suggestion that in such a climate a total 
disregard of cleanliness is not prudent, and 
the sanitary condition of the city has materi- 
ally improved, although it is very far from 
perfect. Still, the death-rate for ISS0 is report 
ed as only 25 per 1,000. 

The case of Memphis, owing to the more re 
cent date of its severest epidemic, is even more 
Without the excuse of New Orleans 
in its low situation, the people cf Memphis had 
been wholly indifferent to the perils of their 
climate, in some cases digging their 


notorious, 


cesspools 


in their cellars, and, when they were full, co 
vering them up and digging others beside them 
Retribution came in IS78, after some unheeded 
warnings, and one-quarter of the populati 
died, The punishment was sufficient, and, |: 
ly under the advice of Col. Waring, the 
of these volumes, an elaborate and scie! 
system of sewerage was introduced. The de 
tails of this system are of 
its subsequent history 
tion. 
of our smaller cities are running 
by their neglect to insist upon proy 


great 


interest, ar 


should be full of instruc- 


These statistics seem to show that many 
great risks 
er sanitary 


observances, and it is probably only owin 


more favorable climatic conditions that they 
have hitherto escaped severe visitation, 

The statistics relating to drainage, municipal 
cleansing, water-supply, ete., would be of m 
value if the death-rates of the cities were 
added, But as it is, they are the most valu 
able of the statistics here given. A careful 
comparison shows that in certaii respects 
returns are so defective as to vitiate anv i 
ferences which we might attempt to draw fror 
them. Thus we have what purport to be 
tables showing the manufactures of the differ 


returns are 


ent cities, but from many cities no 


given, while in the case of others they are cer 
tainly questionable. If we compare the neigh 





boring cities of Reading, Scranton 


barre, we learn that in Reading, out of a popu 








lation of about 45,000, nearly 6,700 are ‘| 

employed "; in Scranton, 2.4) more in- 
habitants, the number is 3,550; while in Wilkes 
barre, out of 25,340 people, only 645 are s« 
occupied. It is almost incredible that any 


small an 





modern city should show so 
Again, if we con- 
sider the rate of wages, we find 
variations. The highest 
are paid in Galveston—é7% n 
they are $214, in New Orleans $591. In Peters- 
burg they are #144, in Norfolk they are $422, 


turing population as this. 


suspicious 


Richm 





nd | other theory which, 





New Y« 


iore SU0s In rk they are 
$i27, in Brookivn $472. While these figures 
may be in most cases correct, vet we think 
they are clearly unsuitable for statistical use 
Such as they are, however, they are probably 


more trustworthy than any figures of the kind 


that will be supnvlied by the coming census 
The unfortunate selection of a superintendent 
whose chief recommendation consisted in his 


ation of statistics of waves in the inte 


rest of the Otectiontst ring, has discredited 
t work in advance of its appearat 

The fi res iving the assessed value ct 
property in the dul nt cities are, of urse 
wing tothe arbitrary rates of assessment, by 
themselves little value, But by TPA Lg 
the poy ition with the amount of tax levied 
We al alrle ermine tl aAvVeTage amount 
paid by every inhabitant. Whatthev get for 





thew ney is a question not so easy to ansWer 
Hart i seems to have the unenviable pre 
eminence of taxing its citizens more than any 
other cit¥ in the untry The rate there : 
Sw) was about $50 per apne New Y K 
comes next with a rate of €2)..™ The only 
ices that we have noted as having a 
ve S20 are the two Portlands in Maine 
on, Boston, and San Francisca Provi- 





wied S15 50, 


New Haven $11.), 





Newar k $ , ! biladely t ig 
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ree times as much as 


le; but, owing to the 





a, we can only conclude 


i way that municipal officers are 


higher than the market rates 
The volumes are furnished with numerous 
indicating their 
They 
» makers of guide-books 


maps f the various ties, 


zrowth, the location of sewers, ete 
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n, with an appendix by Prof. T. 
G. Bonney, D.Se., F.RS. D. Appleton & 


Darwin, 


s bv (Ubaries 


body 
Darwin stands as the central 


great of readers in whose minds 
the late ( 
nary of the modern doctrine of evolution, 


it is probably not known that the name of this 


baries 





average annual wages | illustrious investigator is associated with an- 


in its application to the 
physics of the earth, is only less far-reaching 
than is that of evolution in the domain of bi- 
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ology. The broad conception that vast areas 
of the earth’s surface are to-day, or have been 
quite recently, subsiding, while equal tracts 
were undergoing the process of elevation, was 
first established as a sujyposed law by the au- 
thor of the ‘Origin of Species,’ and, for a 
period of thirty years or more, this law was 
almost unreservedly accepted as one of the 
canons of terrestrial dynamics. Mr. Darwin 
was not, it is true, the first to determine eleva- 
tion or depression of the land-surface—this 
had been abundantly demonstrated by the 
time when, as he characteristically informs 
us in his autobiographical reminiscences, ‘‘ in- 
credibly dull” lectures on geology at Edin- 
burgh forced on him the determination never 
‘*to read a book on geology, or in any way to 
study the science” ; but it was he who first saw 
the significance of certain facts which permit- 
ted him to mark out the tracts of supposed 
existing weakness or solidity in the crust, and 
to demonstrate where, in a manner unseen, the 
forces of depression and elevation were operat- 
ing on the most gigantic scale. It was his cogent 
reasoning, supplemented by that of an equal- 
ly sagacious investigator in the same field of 
inquiry, Prof. James D. Dana, which forced 
geologists to recognize that the Central Pacific 
was one vast subsiding area, only here and 
there broken by points of stability or eleva- 
tion ; and it was the same reasoning which 
sought to demonstrate areas of elevation along 
the East African coast and in the region of the 
West Indian seas. 

When, upwards of fifty years ago, Mr. Darwin 
first published his observations on the structure 
and distribution of coral reefs, and enunciated 
that brilliant generalization of coral-growth 
which, in the words of one of his critics, ‘‘ took 
the scientific world by storm,” but little defi- 
nite was known regarding those remarkable 
formations which at close intervals dot the 
deeper parts of much of the tropical seas, 
Chamisso, und after him Quoy and Gaimard, 
Ehrenberg, and others, had already determined 
the narrow limits within which reef-building 
corals are found; but these investigators failed 
to correlate their observed facts with the spe- 
cial conditions—the abrupt and deep descent 
into the oceanic abyss—under which the greater 
number of the coral islands occur. To them 
and to their successors, up to the days of Mr. 
Darwin, the atolls of the Pacific were mere 
cappings to submerged mountain-peaks, a su- 
perstructure of organic origin formed with- 
in the shallow zone of 100 to 150 feet to which 
the coral animal is restricted. When Mr. Dar- 
win announced to the scientific world his con- 
clusion that these ocean-swept islands of coral- 
sand were in reality giant buttresses rising 
from the deep, and that their formation could 
only be accounted for on the hypothesis of con- 
tinuous subsidence, it was considered that geo- 
logical science had scored a triumph ; while 
the early and independent confirmation of 
these views by one whose observations covered 
a broader field than that of his predecessor 
(and it might be added, than that of any of his 
successors), seemed to remove the hypothesis 
from the domain of doctrine to that of estab- 
lished fact. 

The revulsion in the British geological mind 
which has been apparent during the last ten 
years or more, had its origin in the deep-sea re- 
searches of the Challenger expedition. The 
discovery of the endless deposit of organic sedi- 
ment on the floor of the ocean, a certain 
knowledge of the existence of a considerable 
number of submerged mountain peaks rising 
to within a comparatively short distance of 
the oceanic surface, and a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the habits of the coral-animal 











itself, have opened up possibilities in the way 
of the making of coral-structures which could 
scarcely have appealed to Mr. Darwin at the 
time of the publication of his important work. 
Murray, Guppy, Geikie, and Bourne, over 
whom has been thrown the mantle of that 
venerable ‘‘ defender of the faith,” the Duke 
of Argyll, have successively emancipated 
themselves from the assumed yoke of Dar- 
winian authority, and proclaimed their alle- 
giance to the standard of rebellion which had 
already, in a measure, been unfurled by Sem- 
per and Rein in Germany and by Agassiz in 
this country. The vigor with which the new 
school of coral-geologists, whose discordant 
views scarcely permit, as yet, of the formula- 
tion of a full substitute theory of coral growth, 
have attacked the time-honored demonstration 
which appears in all text-books of geology; 
and the bitterness with which some of their 
representatives have launched forth their 
arguments in the face of those who yet see fit 
to remain by the old standard, recall vividly the 
reception which greeted the appearance of the 
‘Origin of Species.’ And, just as in the one 
case the burst of opposition was gradually si- 
lenced, or, rather, silenced itself, so in the pre- 
sent instance it seems not unlikely that the 
after-ebullition will be gradually quieted out 
of existence. 

A full acceptance of tre Darwinian hypothe- 
sis need not necessarily follow, however. The 
structure of coral-reefs and islands may be much 
more complex and embody many more details 
than geologists have commonly supposed, and 
thus it may defy immediate explanation. But 
it appears manifest from a study of the writ- 
ings of the opposition school of geologists, that 
many of the more salient points ure7d by them 
against the Darwinian theory had already, 
with that foresight which seems never to have 
left the master, been anticipated and carefully 
weighed by Darwin himself ; and it might also 
be added that most of the answers which have 
been volunteered to his critics had already 
been given by Darwin himself to his own 
criticisms. One cannot but regret that the 
makers of a controversy which threatens to 
be prolonged for some time to come should 
not have more carefuliy studied Mr. Darwin’s 
work before lighting the torch of discord, and 
applied to their own observations the form of 
criticism to which the great English naturalist 
invariably subjected himself. 

The publication of the present (third) edition 
of Mr. Darwin’s work is opportune, and it is 
extremely fortunate that the preparation of 
supplemental matter has fallen into the hands 
of one whose mind is still open to conviction. 
We are, however, not sure that Prof. Bonney 
has made the best use of his opportunity. A 
rigorous adhesion to the principle of impartiali- 
ty has prevented that incisive analysis and cri- 
ticism of the works of the opposing schools 
(published since 1874, the year of publication 
of the second edition) which the interests of 
truth and science demand, and for the ac- 
complishment of which Prof. Bonney is emi- 
nently fitted. It is true that the editor sums 
up his own conclusions, which are rather in fa- 
vor of the Darwinian hypothesis than otherwise, 
but these are based more on broad principles, 
whether positive or negative, than on a close 
review of the subordinate facts which underlie 
or make up the groundwork of the rival 
theories. The book will, however, be found 
very useful by students, as it presents in a con- 
densed form the special views and observations 
of recent investigators. We notice no refer- 
ence to Semper’s summaries published in his 
‘ Animal Life’ (1881), to Rice’s * Observations 
on the Geology of the Bermuda Islands’ (1884), 





or to Walther’s ‘Korallenriffe der Sinai- 
halbinsel’ (i888), 





Antiquités Nationales. Description raisonnée 
du Musée de Saint-Germain-en-Laye. I. 
Epoque des Alluvions et des Cavernes. Par 
Salomon Reinach. Paris: Firmin-Didot et 
Cie. 1889. Svo, 322 pp. 

When, four years ago, the eminent prehis- 

toric archeologist Gabriel de Mortillet, upon 

the occasion of his election as deputy to the 

National Assembly from the Department of 

Seine et-Oise, resigned, after eighteen years of 

most vaiuable service, the position of assistant 

keeper of tne great national museum of St.- 

Germain (the prehistoric department of which 

he had organized), the question who should be 

appointed to succeed him became of very great 
importance to science. We think the present 
volume proves that the authorities made no 
mistake when they nominated to the vacant 
post Salomon Reinach, a young, thoroughly 
trained, classical archeologist, who possessed 
no special knowledge of prehistoric archzo- 
logy. But the remarkable works already pub- 
lished by him, the ‘ Manuel de Philologie 
classique,’ and the ‘ Traité d’Epigraphie 
grecque’ (both of which have been highly 
commended in our pages), gave sufticient evi- 
dence of his competence to grapple with the 
bibliographical details of any subject; and 
this was the kind of service that was especially 
required by the new science. We have formed 

a very high opinion of the thoroughness, accu- 

racy, and modesty with which his difficult task 

has been accomplished ; and we find it quite up 
to the standard of his previous works. 

The present portion deals only with the ear- 
liest epoch of prehistoric archeology (or the 
Quaternary Period)—that of the Paleolithic 
Man of the River-Drift and the Caverns—leav- 
ing for a subsequent volume the treatment of 
the Celtic and Gallo-Roman antiquities in the 
museum. The author gives first a brief histo- 
rical sketch, illustrated by reproductions of 
several old engravings, of the picturesque Cha- 
teau of Saint-Germain, of which the earliest 
part dates from the time of St. Louis, but the 
main portion was built by Francis I. This, 
after undergoing thorough scientific restora- 
tions (now nearly completed), has been appro- 
priated as the seat of the National Museum of 
France, Then some seventy-five pages are de- 
voted to a condensed, systematic survey of all 
the numerous questions that have arisen bear- 
ing upon the facts and the hypotheses respect- 
ing the Quaternary epoch, each accompanied 
by ample bibliographical references. This 
sketch we confidently recommend to any stu- 
dent who desires to make a serious study of the 
prehistoric question. The principal part of the 
volume, however, is devoted to a systematic 
description of the contents of the thirty-five 
glass cases which fill the first hall, which goes 
by the name of ‘‘ La Gaule avant les Métaux "— 
France in the Stone Age—-and of which a view 
is given as the frontispiece. The plan is to 
furnish such a brief description, in detail, of 
the contents of each of the cases as would be 
given by a learned custodian to an intelligent 
and inquisitive visitor. This is supplemented, 
for the benefit of students at a distance, by a 
circumstantial and detailed account of all the 
objects, with full bibliographical notes about 
the works which have been written concerning 
them and the discussions to which they have 
given rise. The bibliographical work has been 
most thoroughly done, including—what is rare 
for a Frenchman—a notice of the contents of 
all the German periodical publications which 
deal with prehistoric subjects. A great many 
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of the objects are illustrated by engravings, 
136 in number, nearly all made from the origi- 
nals in the museum or from casts. 

We regret that we cannot devote more space 
to pointing cut the many valuable studies in- 
cidentally scattered through this useful vol- 
ume. We must ourselves with call- 
ing the particular attention of prehistoric stu- 
dents to the careful consideration of the sub- 
ject of the characteristics of the artificial 
working of stone, on p. 87; to the sober survey 
of the vexed question of the Tertiary Man, 
pp. 96-101; the elaborate study upon Prehis- 
toric Craniology, pp. 128-154; the clear and 
exhaustive account of the celebrated station of 
Solutré, and the many questions to which it 
has given rise, pp. 196-210; and finally to the 
careful and conservative discussion of the so- 
called hiatus, the Transition from the 
Paleolithic to the Neolithic Age, pp. 267-282, 
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The Life-Work of the Author of ‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.’ By Florence Thayer Macray. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1889, 

THERE is something very noticeable in the ap- 

pearance of this book on the eve of Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co,’s publication of a life of Mrs, Stowe 

by her son, which is promised at some time in 

November. Although the author her 

best to fortify herself with the permission of 


does 


Mrs, Stowe and her son to prepare a sketch of | 


her life, it is evident from the tone of ber 
preface that her book is or will be regarded 
as a of It 


breach confidence or courtesy. 


j 


The Nation. 


account of her London ovations is not such as 
Mrs. Stowe’s modesty would have approved. 
It could hardly have been less delicately done. 





Grammar of the Russian Language. 
R. Morfill. Oxford : 
York : Macmillan, 


Ir is somewhat difficult to get at Mr. Mortfill’s 
exact point of view in his Grammar, either 
from inspection of the book itself or froma 
perusal of his preface. He calls it ‘‘ rudimen 
tary,” and says that ‘it is a scientific treat- 
ment of the Russian language which is at- 
tempted.” It must be conceded that a more 
condensed statement of the subject would be 
impossible, but one may be permitted to doubt 
whether condensation has not been obtained at 
the expense of utility. Few people are gifted 
with sufticiently robust memories to retain all 


By W 
Clarendon Press ; New 


the crabbed rules, declensions, verbai aspects, 
and other knotty points in mind until given an 
opportunity to apply them in practice upon the 
Reading Lessons. A teacher is an almost in 
dispensable adjunct to Mr. Mortill’s Grammar 
—and a teacher who is capable of inventing 
illustrative exercises. Such teachers are rare 
in any language, especially in Russian and 
outside of Russia. For a ‘* rudimentary ” text 
book, a judicious mixture of this dry, concise 
method with the diffuse, it-and-prac 
tice Ollendorffian plan would seem to be the 
most Assuredly the 
have some one reconcile 


prece} 
advantageous, learner 


will desire to the 


| statement that ‘tthe genitive and accusative 


would appear that Mrs, Stowe and her son did | 


not anticipate so full a biography as this, 
which is evidently, despite the disciaimer of 
the author, abopt as full as she could make it. 
It has various marks of haste : 
as ‘*Gerret Smith,” ‘‘ Thomas Carlisle,” 
gredation,” and so on, suggest carelessness in 
proof-reading, if nothing worse. There is also 
evidence, as where Mrs, Stowe is spoken of as 


Such spellings 


** de- 


doing something ‘‘a few years before her 
death,” of an intention at some time to post- 
pone the publication of the work until after 
that event. 

It would be a pity if any should confound 
this catch-penny book with the forthcoming 
Life, or conclude that this will answer, for it 
is hardly possible that a second treatment of 
the subject will be as poor as this. Itis largely 
made up of paraphrases of Mrs. Stowe’s books. 
A more ridiculous waste of type than a para- 
phrase of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which is retold 
at considerable length, could hardiy be con- 
ceived, ‘The Byron-scandal episode is treated 
at great length, but with no helpful touch. 
The appearance of the book in general has been 
made as sensational as possible. It is a queer 
thing, on p. 71, the putting of Free-Soilers and 
Abolitionists together as equally under ban. 
Some of those classed as Abolitionists, includ- 
ing Sumner, are not deserving of the praise or 
blame that properly belongs to them. And 
what famous Abolitionist was there by the 
name of Baird? ‘ue frontispiece Rich- 
mond’s idealized portrait of Mrs. Stowe at the 
age of forty-one. It has little in keeping with 
her description of herself at that time—‘ as 
withered and dry as a pinch of snuff.” The 
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**Every child in America should have them.’’—New 
England Journal of Education. 


**The ‘ Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be in every 
juvenile library.’’—From a Report of the Connecticut 
Board of Education. 


YOUNG FOLKS ( Common Things...$2.50. 
o7 4s m et ete D yea 
CYCLOPAEDIA | Persons and Places. $2.50 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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masculine and neuter are the same in the case 
of animate things ; in the plural this holds good 


| for all genders,” with the statement, two pages 
| further on, that the accusative plural of ry ba 


a fish, is ryby', while the genitive plural is ry. 
Mr. Morfill, in his own evident mastery of the 
language, does not perceive how repellingly 
difficult he has made his handy volume, in 
spite of his clearness of diction and thorough 


| classification, for all those who are not already 


well acquainted with Russian, or who are born 
philologists. However, if the learner survive 
the test of the thorny preliminaries, he will 
find the Reading Lessons well chosen and very 
instructive. 
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CHAILLU, author of ‘Eauatorial Africa,’ 
*Land ot the Midnight Sun,’ ete, 

With 1,400 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.50 

** Nothing so important as this work has ap- 
peared for some time. The whole life of a great 
people ia revealed, their arts, their customs, and 
their creeds."."—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

**The clear, vivid, brilliant style of Mr. Du 

Chaillu lends a fascination to every topic he dis 

cusses,and the tert is fairly illuminated with the 

coptous iWustrations.’’—Boston Traveller. 
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WILLIAM ASTON’S NEW 


As in his successful work, * Valentino,’ Mr. 
Astor chooses historical and romantic Italy for 
the scene of his novel, It is a tale of the 
most famous families of mediaval Italy, and 
gives the author the richest possible material for 
a dramatic plot, several well-drawn and sharply 
accentuated characters, and a succession of bril- 
liantly-worded pen-pictures of the times he 
trays.’’—Brooklyn Times, 


of one 


por- 


**The movement throughout is spirited, the re- 
production of bygone times and people is realistic. 
Mr. Astor has made excellent use of his historical 
material, and has written a romance which will 
heighten the reputation he made by * Valentino.’ ”’ 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
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** A most important and critical period is em- 
braced in the first Administration of Mr. Jefferson, 
and this book covers it with a clearness and inte- 
rest, as well as minuteness, that assures it an imme- 
diate and high place in the standard literature of 
the country."’—Washington Post. 
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Phenomena. By Pror. N. S. SHALER. 
With 100 Illustrations, S8vo, $4.00. 

The general reader unacquainted with natural 
science is here given an interesting and graphic 
account of taose phenomena of the earth's sur- 
face—earthquakes, cyclones, volcanoes, rivers, 
forests, caverns, etc.—which most directly affect 
human life. The illustrations are many and ar- 
tistic. 
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Prof. 


Prof. Johnston's work, compact and yet tho- 
rough and comprehensive, presents the best sur- 
vey attainable in a single volume of the history 
of the United States down to the present time. 
The author's analysis of the political and consti 
tutional development of the country 
popular, andsauthoritative. 
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BINDERS. From Gutenburg to the Present 
Time. By Henri Bovucnort of the National 
Library, Paris. Witba Treatise on the Art 
of Collecting and Describing Early Printed 
Books, and a Latin-English and English- 
Latin Topographical Index of the Earliest 
Printing Places. Edited by H. GREVEL. 
Containing 172 faesimiles of Early Typo- 
graphy, Book-[llustrations, Printers’ Marks, 
Bindings, ete., ete. Limited edition. Royal 
8vo, Cloth, $7.50 net. 
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By F. Devirzscn. ‘Translated from the original 
by Rev. A Corsin. Post 8vo, $2.00. 


CONTENTS: The Blue of the Sky—Black and 
White—Purple and Scarlet—Gossip about Flow- 
ers—The Bible and Wine, etc., ete. 

**T am glad that the discussion of the color- 
sense has attracted a writer of such great autho- 
rity and one who treats it with so much ability 
and care.’’—W. E. Gladstone, 
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** Evangelical anc practical through and 
through.’’—C. H. Spurgeon. 
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tions ana telling illustrations,’’ —Churchman. 
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CYNEWULP’S ELENE, edited in the Library of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry by Prof. Charles W. Kent of the 
University of Tennessee. With Introduction, 
Latin Orivinal, Notes, and complete Glossary. 
12mo, «luth. vi---149 pages. 60 cents. 

GARNETT’S ELENE, a translation of the Anglo-Saxon 
wems Elene; Judith; Athelstan, orthe Battie of 

runanburh; and Byrhtnoth, or the Ba‘tle of 
Maldon. By Prof. James M. Garnet of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Translator of ‘Beowulf.’ Sq. 
12mo, cloth. xvi+270 pages, 00 cents. 

LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES, par Aiexandre Dumas, 
Edited and annotate’ for use in Colleges and 
Schools by F. C. Sumichrast, Assistant Professor 
of French in Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, 
vi+-290 pages. 70 cents. 
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This is the second volume in the College Series of 

Latin authors. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, by Gepp and Haigh. 
12my, cloth, x +563 pages, #1. 30 

A great success in Engiand, and w ‘armly recommend- 
ed by American scholars, 

A SCHOOL ILIAD, by T. D. 
Greek in Yale College. 
Half leather. 371 pages. $1.25. 
475 pages. #1. 60, 

With full introduction, ample nages, and Seymour’s 
illusirated vocabulary. 

HOMERIC VOCARULARY, by Prof. T. D. Bexmoee, 
Sq. 12mo. Cloth. SseB pages, 75 cents, 

A concise voc a ilary to the first six books of the 

Niad. with illustrations. 

EURIPIDES’ IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURIANS, 
edited in the College Series of Gre k Authors by 
Prof. Isaac Flagg. ‘ext and notes. Sq. 12mo. 
iv-+197 pages. Cloth, #140; paper, $1.10; ‘ext, 
72 pages, paper, <0 cents. 

ZESCH'!NES AGAINST CrESIPHON, 
College Series of Greek Authors, 
Richardson 





THE 


Seymour, 
Booxs 1,—IlI 


Professor of 
- Sq. i2mo, 
Books I,—VI. 


Edited, in Re 

by Prof. 

of Dartmouth College: T 
Notes. Sq. 12mo, iv+279 pages. 
paper, $1.10. Text, 11+/6 pages. Paper, 20 cents. 

THE IRRVGULAR VERBS OF ATTIC POSE: Their 
Forms, Prominent Meanings, and Important Com- 
pounds; tozeth:r with Lists of Related Words 
and English Derivatives. Ky Prof, Addison Hogue 
of the University of Miss issippi. 12mo. Cloth, 
xii-+268 pages. £1.50. 

PASSAGES FOR PRACTICE IN TRANSLATION AT 
SIGHT. PART IV.—GRiEEK. by Prof, Jonn 
Williams White of Harvard U niversity. Sq. 12mo. 
Flex. cloth. xvili+-181 pages. 80 cents. one 
hundred and fifty selections, prose and poetry, 

MATHEMATICS. 

A PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, by Prof. G. A. Went- 
worth, author of W; ntworth’s Ma‘hematical Series, 
and E. M. Reed, Principal of Normal Training 
school, 6 3 nefield, Mass. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Boards. iv+220p ages. 30 cents. 

Corresponding in plan to the Teacher’s Edition of 
the First Steps in Nu» ber, by the same authors, but 
adapted to the re quirements of a book for chilaren. 
ALGEBRAIC ANALYSIS, by Wentworth, McLellan, 

and Glashan. 12mo, half leather. x-+-418 pages. 
$1.50. Valuable to all who teacn this subject, as 
illustrating the latest advances in algebraic 
methods, 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY, by Prof. A, 
S. Hardy of Dartmouth College. 8vo. Cloth, 
xiv+229 pages, $1.50. This is presented as dis- 
tinctively a text-book—not as a work of reference. 

BYERLY’S NEW INTEGRAL CALCULUS, by Prof. 
W. FE. Byerly of Harvard College. 8vo. Cloth. 
xvi+-385 pages. #2.00. The first edition of this 
work has been considerably enlarged and improv- 
ed in many particulars. 

HISTORY. 

THE LEADING FACTS OF FRENCH HISTORY. By 
D. H. Montgomery, author of * The Leading Facts 

of English History,’ ete. 12mo. Cioth. vi+ 

321 pages, $1.12. With full black and colored 

maps, taples, etc. 

EkS’S GENERAL HISTORY. By Pres. P. V. My- 
ers, author of the Medizwval and Mo'ern RT 
Ancient History, ete. A text-book for high schools, 
academies, and seminaries. With full colored 
maps and illustrations. 12mo, half morocco, x-+- 
759 vages. $1.50. 
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*,.* Copies will be sent to teachers post-paid on receipt 
of the introduction prices given above, ‘uller informa- 
tion respecting any of these publications will be given on 
application. 


GINN& COMPANY, Publishers. 











